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THE SHIP OF DREAMS. 


O, golden argosy!— 
Thou ship of joy, white-winged, with 
shining bows— 
None know thee here, nor guess 
What foam of what far waters clings 
to thee, 
Nor what strange weeds are these 
which deck thy prow’s 
Cold, carven loveliness. 


And yet I know thee—know 
Thy white sails, and the heavy scent 
of spice 
Clinging about thee—and 
Remember how most wonderfully fell 
Tears on thee from Helen’s eyes 
When she gazed marvelling to- 
wards an alien land. 


Ah, but return—return!— 
Thou with thy freightage of grave 
dreams—for here 
Shall no white-robed, gold-san- 
dalled merchant come 
To greet thee—nor fires burn 
From the high altars of dim fanes 
austere, 
Nor any prayer call thee home. 


I only, who by night 
And day have waited, without flower 
or song 
Thy coming, now shall set 
My feet upon thy decks, and in swift 
flight 
Sail, sai] for those far shores for 
which I long, 
Without farewell—without regret. 
Margaret Sackville. 
The Nation. 


THE WINTER GARDEN. 


The Winter Garden lies at rest, 

The clay upon her brows and breast; 
The winding sheet drawn to her chin; 
Her eyes blue the lids within. 


Garden grieved and 


The Winter 
pined— 

She lies out in the rain and wind— 

Until she fell asleep so pure, 

A quiet dreamer, still, demure. 


They heaped her shroud with rose and 
myrtle; 

Lilies, carnations strewed her kirtle; 

Her kirtle of the green is on 

Under the cere-cloth, straight and wan. 


Sleeping she hath within her arms =. 
The wild songs and the soft charms; 
The butterfly by her is laid, 

The bee streaked in her chilly bed. 


A day will come, a day and hour, 

Of a wild hope and a warm shower; 

And a voice crying in bush and brake: 

“The maid _  sleepeth: Daughter, 
awake.” 


The Winter Garden then will rise, 
Cast the clay from mouth and eyes: 
Her eyes will be the eyes of a bride, 
The King’s Daughter be glorified. 


In her green kirtle she will show; 
Scattering blossom she will go: 

She shall trip it on a green hill, 
With the wind-flower and the daffodil. 


Alone—withouten leaf or bud. 
What wild dreams stir in her blood? 
Under her hood what dream of mirth, 
‘Of a new Heaven and a new earth? 
Katharine Tynan. 
The New Witness. 


DAYS TOO SHORT. 


When primroses are out in Spring, 
And small, blue violets come be- 
tween; 
When merry birds sing on boughs 
green, 
And rills, as soon as born, must sing; 


When butterflies will make side-leaps, 
As though escaped from Nature’s 
hand 
Ere perfect quite; and bees will stand 
Upon their heads in fragrant deeps; 


When small clouds are so silvery white 
Each seems a broken rimméd moon— 
When such things are, this world too 

soon, 

For me, doth wear the veil of Night. 

William H. Dawies. 
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IS OUR CIVILIZATION DYING? 


The present military crisis in Eu- 
rope involves certain considerations of 
more permanent interest even than 
the perilous international rivalry with 
which it is immediately concerned. It 
brings us into contact not only with 
the question of European hegemony, 
but with the whole future of civiliza- 
tion and the Western races. France is 
about to impose upon herself a burden 
which none of the greater nations has 
yet assumed. She is preparing to drill 
and arm almost her entire male popu- 
lation of the fighting age; she will re- 
quire that every one of her young citi- 
zens, with a very few exceptions, shal] 
devote the three best years of his life 
to the sole and undivided occupation 
of learning the business of a soldier. 
Only in the Balkan States, and per- 
haps only in Bulgaria among them, 
has a similar sacrifice been exacted 
from the manhood of the country. Else- 
where universal military service is 
theoretically enforced; but in practice 
it has been far from universal. Neither 
Germany, Russia, Austria, nor Italy 
applies the principle with the same 
thoroughness. They do not attempt 
to train all or nearly all their young 
men in the ranks of the active army; 
a large proportion escape altogether, 
many others discharge their legal ob- 
ligation by passing at once into the 
reserves or territorial forces. In Ger- 
many only one young man out of four 
has been actually submitted to the full 
two years’ discipline of the embodied 
regiments. Even under the new sys- 
tem much less than half the contin- 
gent will be called up, and that will 
suffice to give Germany in peace time 
a standing army 900,000 strong. 
France, in order to obtain 750,000, is 
obliged to press into the ranks every 
young man not physically unfit to bear 
arms. The only exemption of impor- 


tance is that allowed to the sons of 
large families, or families where there 
are five or six children. This exemp- 
tion is significant. It illustrates the 
real difficulty which besets French 
statesmen, the root cause of the dan- 
ger which France is bracing herself 
to meet with a patriotic élan worthy 
of her gallant and chivalrous past. For 
the peril from beyond the frontier 
would be less menacing if there were 
not another peril more insidious at 
home. It is not the full German regi- 
ments but the empty French cradles 
which will compel 94 per cent. of the 
young men of France to turn them- 
selves into soldiers. 

A hundred and fifteen years ago an 
English clergyman startled the world 
with one of the most famous books 
ever written. Malthus’s Essay on 
Population was a solemn warning that 
civilization was in danger of dying 
because too many children were born. 
The population, he suggested, would 
increase so fast under the improved 
conditions of modern order and prog- 
ress that mankind would eventually be 
annihilated in a squalid and savage 
struggle for sheer existence. Just now 
scarcely a month goes by without some 
influentia] person, preacher, scientist, 
medical expert, or statesman, giving 
us an admonition which is the reverse 
of that of Malthus. Mankind, and 
particularly civilized mankind, they 
tell us, is in the greatest danger, not 
because there are too many children but 
because there are too few. The birth- 
rate is falling in the more highly civil- 
ized countries, and within those coun- 
tries themselves the fal] is heaviest 
among the most educated and comfort- 
able classes. The International Con- 
gress on Eugenics, held last year 
in London, was brought together 


mainly to consider what this process 
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means and how it can be averted. 

As to the decline of the birth-rate 
there can be no question. It has been 
put forward as a “law” that the rate 
of increase falls with the advance of 
civilization. It may not be a law, but 
it seems to be the fact. The complex, 
highly organized, materially prosper- 
ous, and intellectually developed com- 
munities imcrease more slowly than 
those which are simpler and more 
primitive. The further we get away 
from, barbarism and want, the lower 
is the birth-rate. France, with a 
longer record of stable, highly finished 
culture than any other European coun- 
try, has a birth-rate the lowest of all 
—a birth-rate so low that there are 
now barely enough persons born to 
compensate for those who die. But 
France is only some rungs further 
down the ladder than the other great 
civilized nations, for they, too, are de- 
scending, though by slower steps. 
There is a tendency to retardation of 
the birth-rate in all the progressive and 
prosperous countries. It is extremely 
well marked in the Australasian 
States, where the general standard of 
material well-being is probably higher 
than anywhere else in the world. Amid 
the virile, comfortable, four-meals-a- 
day population of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and New Zealand, the rate 
has diminished by nearly half during 
the past thirty years. In the United 
States the increase of population ex- 
clusive of immigration, which was 
over 35 per cent. per decade in the 
middle of the last century, has now 
dropped to a little more than 20 per 
cent. In the United Kingdom the pro- 
cess is almost equally striking. In the 
ten years, 1861-1871, the increase by 
birth was 37°56 per cent. In the fol- 
lowing decade it had risen to 37°89 per 
cent. In 1881-1891 it had fallen to 
31°57 per cent. and the last report of 
the census of England and Wales 
shows that it had dropped further and 


descended to 28°56 per cent. The 
death-rate during the same half-cen- 
tury had fallen from an average of 
nearly 24 to 16:13, and it is owing to 
this diminution that the excess of 
births over deaths shows only a com- 
parativeiy slight fall. But, as the Reg- 
istrar-General points out in issuing the 
figures, “though the rate has been 
maintained during the last decennium 
as a result of the remarkable decline 
in mortality through the period, it 
must be pointed out that there is no 
present likelihood of prolonged con- 
tinuance of this experience, since there 
is as yet no indication of any check 
in the decline of the birth-rate, while 
it is obvious that the death-rate can- 
not continue to decline indefinitely.” 
In point of fact, over a large part of 
the United Kingdom the birth-rate is 
very little higher than that of France, 
although, owing to superior sanitation 
and hygienic laws, the death-rate re- 
mains at a much lower level. This is 
still more the case in the Australian 
Colonies, where, in spite of the low 
birth-rate, the annual excess of births 
over deaths is proportionately larger 
than that of almost any other country 
because of the low death-rate, which 
in New South Wales is less than half 
that of France or Germany, and less 
than a third that of Russia. 

Two interesting questions arise in 
connection with these facts and fig- 
ures. The first, which is of extreme 
moment to France just now, is that of 
the relative decline in the population 
of the great nations. If most of them 
give indications of the same tendency 
at work they are not all affected to 
the same extent. In Russia, though 
the birth-rate is falling, it still remains 
much higher than that of any of the 
Western countries, and the subjects of 
the Tzar continue to increase by mil- 
lions every year. In Germany, with 
a moderately high death-rate, there is 
still a high birth-rate, and the annual 
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increase remains very large. During 
the last few years the process has 
been checked, and the stagnant con- 
dition of the population in the great 
cities and chief industrial districts has 
caused considerable anxiety to Ger- 
man statesmen, so that the Prussian 
Government has appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole subject, 
and to consider whether any remedies 
ean be applied to check the decline. 
Nevertheless, in “the competition of 
the cradle,’ Germany still does very 
well in comparison with its western 
neighbor. At the time of the Franco- 
yerman War, the population of France 
was very nearly equal to that of Ger- 
many, that of the former being a lit- 
tle over, that of the latter a little un- 
der, forty millions. During the inter- 
vening forty-two years, France has 
added nothing to her numbers, while 
Germany has put on some eight and 
twenty millions, so that she is now 
much more than half as large again 
as her old rival. Austria, too, Ger- 
many’s ally and adjunct. has also 
made great advances; with the gen- 
eral result that France, which at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars and for 
a whole century before that, was the 
most populous country in Europe, ex- 
cept Russia, now only stands fifth on 
the list, having been surpassed not 
merely by the Muscovite millions, but 
by Germany, Austria, and the United 
Kingdom, and being now not far 
ahead of Italy. 

It may be said, of course, that mere 
size and numbers are not everything. 
One may be quite willing to believe 
that forty millions of Frenchmen are 
of as much value to the world as four 
hundred millions of Chinese or a hun- 
dred and sixty million Russians, 


mostly pauperized peasants. For many 
purposes perhaps they are. Unfor- 
tunately, there is one sphere of hu- 
man activity in which numbers do 
count. In the conflicts of nations, 
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whether they are fought out on the 
military, on the diplomatic, or even 
the industrial battlefield, man-power is 
an element of prime importance. As 
warlike appliances tend to be stand- 
ardized, and as military science and 
discipline are no monopoly of any one 
country, there is a presumption thata 
State which can assemble a larger 
number of armed and drilled men than 
its rival is ipso facto more likely to 
obtain success in a contest. The in- 
dividual Frenchman is, no doubt, as 
good a man as the individual German, 
he may even be better; but there is 
no particular reason to suppose that 
two French soldiers, armed with the 
best modern weapons and trained un- 
der the best modern canons of the 
military art, would be equal to four 
Germans or Austrians _ similarly 
equipped and instructed, or even to 
four Russians or Chinamen. And it 
does nothing to abate the anxiety of 
French statesmen to know that fifty 
years or a hundred years hence their 
rivals and neighbors will also become 
stagnant. All the nations may tend 
to slow down, but the process goes on 
more rapidly with some than with 
others. If the whole manhood of Ger- 
many were arrayed against that of 
France, the armies of the Republic 
would be completely outnumbered, and 
for a good many years to come, at any 
rate, the disproportion is likely to 
grow. Naturally, this makes the 
French nervous. Last year M. Mille. 
rand, the French War Minister, openly 
admitted in the Chamber of Deputies 
the weakness of France in this re- 
spect, and suggested that it might be 
necessary to remedy it by an extensive 
enlistment of negro soldiers in the 
African territories of the Republic. 
Half a million black Sepoys could be 
recruited for the armies of France by 
this means; but it is not exactly a 
sign of strength for a civilized na- 
tion to depend for its existence on 
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mercenary troops levied from a semi- 
barbarous population. The Germans 
themselves are alive to the danger, and 
their opposition to the French acqui- 
sition of Morocco was largely based 
on this consideration. They were not 
anxious to provide France with an- 
other great recruiting-ground from 
which she could draw warlike rein- 
forcements for her own stationary ter- 
ritorial armies. 

But there is another point of equal 
importance. Most of the people who 
write about eugenics and kindred 
topics are less alarmed by the relative 
decline of certain countries than by 
the alleged shifting of the balance 
within these countries themselves. 
They contend that in England and 
elsewhere—perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent in England than anywhere else— 
the better elements of the population 
are almost stationary, while the less 
responsible and degenerate classes are 
increasing fast. This is the founda- 
tion of a good deal of talk about “race 
suicide,” which is very common in 
England and America at present. It 
is urged that the registration figures, 
taken as a whole, do not really give 
a true impression of the magnitude of 
the evil, for they fail to distinguish 
with sufficient accuracy between the 
birth-rates of the different classes. It 
is known, however, that the rate is 
falling much faster among the edu- 
cated and propertied minority than 
among the masses of unskilled labor- 
ers. In some of the agricultural coun- 
ties of England, and in the slum areas 
of eastern London and the great manu- 
facturing cities, large families and 
early marriages still remain the rule; 
whereas in the favored residential 
areas, and among the professional and 
well-to-do classes, the conditions are 
the reverse. So we have people point- 
ing out that, year by year, the degen- 
erates and the irresponsibles are gain- 
ing ground at the expense of those 


who are mentally, physically, and bio- 
logically “At.” 

This induces them to draw pessi- 
mistic conclusions as to the future. 
We are in the presence, they tell us, 
of the survival of the unfittest. The 
law of natural selection, which weeded 
out the weakly, the unsound,.and the 
feebie-minded, is in abeyance, and 
modern protective legislation, assisted 
by modern philanthropy, not only al- 
lows the unfit persons to increase and 
multiply, but also interferes with the 
stern decree of Nature that would 
doom a large proportion to speedy ex- 
tinction. We are presented with ap- 
palling tables of statistics to show 
that, while the most capable and vigor- 
ous families barely maintain them- 
selves, these feeble-minded and degen- 
erate persons go on throwing out 
strains which ramify far and wide 
among the general population. There 
is an exhilarating catalogue compiled 
by American sociologists which pro- 
fesses to demonstrate that the union 
of a young New Jersey soldier at the 
time of the Revolutionary War with a 
feeble-minded girl resulted in 384 de 
scendants, nearly all of whom have 
been feeble-minded, degenerate, crimin- 
als, insane, or confirmed drunkards. We 
are invited to believe that if this pro- 
cess is allowed to continue, the com- 
paratively small mumber of the “bio- 
logically fit” persons will, in due course, 
be completely swamped by the other 
sort, and our civilization will be in, 
great danger of destruction from the 
internal disorders so produced. Profes- 
sor Schiller, of Oxford, put the case 
plainly at the Eugenics Conference in 
these words:—“Evidence is accumulat- 
ing and is already convincing the far- 
sighted that the present ordering of 
all civilized societies and particularly 
of our own is promoting the improve 
ment of the human race to its degen- 
eration, and that at a very rapid rate.” 

Arguing from such premises, some 











eugenists are asking for drastic meas- 
ures to check the process they deplore. 
But, as Mr. Balfour pointed out in his 
inaugural address at the Congress, they 
have not yet succeeded in convincing 
the great body of observers that their 
theories are quite so impregnable as 
they seem to imagine. It is by no 
means certain that the child of the un- 
skilled laborer is much inferior at birth 
to the offspring of a university profes- 
sor or a bank-director. We do not 
know that the innate physical and in- 
tellectual qualities of the newly-born 
infant bear any relation to the social 
standing of his parents. The baby of 
the gutter and the baby of the palace 
might grow up very much in the same 
way if they were supervised and edu- 
eated in the same fashion from infancy 
upwards. Indeed, one of the Ameri- 
can speakers at the Congress main- 
tained that nine children out of ten in 
any stratum of society must be con- 
sidered “‘well-born,” and this hypothe- 
sis is probably as justifiable as the 
other. In India eugenics have been re- 
morselessly practised for thousands of 
years; but it would be very difficult to 
prove that the mental and physical 
qualities of any individual member of 
a caste correspond at all closely to his 
hereditary, social, and economic status. 
Brahmans and other high-bred Hindus 
generally assume that the low-caste 
people are degraded specimens of hu- 
manity; and considering the lives of 
drudgery and poverty to which they 
are condemned, it would not be sur- 
prising if they were. But Englishmen 
in India who use their eyes know very 
well that the sweepers and other mem- 
bers of the outcast tribes, in spite of 
the misery and hardship of their en- 
vironment, are often the equals of their 
social “betters” in physical develop- 
ment, as well as in intelligence and 
character, and not seldom their supe- 
riors. 


‘ 
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The same consideration has been 
suggested by Mr. Balfour in some very 
interesting observations which he has 
devoted to the subject.' He throws 
some. doubt upon the gloomy predic- 
tions of those who are inclined to dwell 
too insistently on the tendency towards 
race deterioration. 


“Some of their speculations,” he says, 
“although I do not pretend to have an 
answer to the arguments they advance, 
leave me somewhat doubtful because 
I cannot see that experience supports 
them. For example, we are told, and 
I am afraid we are told truly, that the 
birth-rate is rapidly diminishing in the 
best class of the artisan population and 
in the middle-class, and, indeed, in all 
classes except the least fortunate class, 
and they deduce from that the uncom- 
fortable conclusion that the population 
of the future will be entirely drawn 
from those whom they plausibly de 
scribe as the least efficient members 
of the community. I have no answer 
to that. but I have a question to put 
about it. If we really can divide the 
community in the way they divide it, 
I am unable to understand how we 
failed to have a segregation of effi- 
ciency in the past between those who 
are better off and those who are worse 
off. In other words, it seems to me 
there must be a cause in operation, on 
their theory, which would divide the 
efficient from the inefficient—I mean 
some have had gifts which made them 
prosperous, and they have married the 
daughters of those who had gifts which 
made them also prosperous, and, ac- 
cording to the theory of those to whom 
I have referred, they ought to have 
more efficient children. That has been 
going on for centuries. You see in 
history the abler men making a suc- 
cess of life and rising in the social 
seale, and you see those who follow 
sink in the social scale. This inter. 
change has been going on, and we 
should, on this theory, expect to see 
those who are better equipped with 


4See “Arthur Balfour as Philosopher 
and Thinker,” page 211, seq., and the 
Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture 
Covered at Newnham College, Janu- 
ary, > 
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everything which makes for efficiency 
at one end of the scale, and the least 
efficiently equipped at the other end 
divided not merely by the accident of 
fortune, not merely by one man having 
better opportunities for education than 
another, but divided by an actual dif- 
ference of physiological efficiency. But 
I do not see any trace of that in fact. 
I do not see that that is going on,” 


The truth is, the biologists are not as 
yet in agreement as to the very founda- 
tions of the evolution doctrine when 
applied to hereditary qualities. EKugen- 
ics is still attempting to deal with this 
disagreement, which must be recon- 
ciled or disposed of before their study 
can be said to rest upon a real scien- 
tific basis. So far we are in the purely 
tentative stage, and we are feeling our 
way in a mist of uncertainty towards 
an explanation of the physiological and 
biological factors which cause the de- 
cline of nations. 

If science can still only shed a flick- 
ering and uncertain light upon this sub- 
ject, history might perhaps lead us to 
some more definite conclusions. What- 
ever may be going to happen in the 
future, it ought to be possible by sys- 
tematic research and careful analysis 
to gain some clear indication as to 
what has happened in the past. But 
it cannot be said that the attempts 
made in this direction have been so 
far particularly fruitful. Why is it 
that civilizations which have risen to 
a certain level of security and progress 
are suddenly arrested or else suffer un- 
der the effects of gradual weakness 
and decay, until at length they sink 
back into complete stagnation or are 
overwhelmed by barbarism? Why are 
some epochs decadent, and why do 
some civilizations become decrepit or 
moribund? Do races, like individuals, 
grow old and exhibit the phenomena of 
senescence, and why should they do 
so? 

These are questions to which so far 
no complete answers have been given, 


and those which have come under one's 
notice are very far indeed from fur- 
nishing a satisfactory explanation ofthe 
facts. Most of those who have turned 
their attention to them seem content 
with broad generalizations based upon 
a somewhat superficial examination of 
such evidence as may be available. I 
turn, for example, to the latest work 
on the subject issued by Dr. A. J. 
Hubbard with a distinctly inviting 
title? I opened the book with all the 
more eagerness, since I had already 
read an admirable work by the same 
author on ancient dewponds and cattle- 
ways; but I am bound to say that my 
expectations were not entirely fulfilled. 
Dr. Hubbard is an accomplished stu- 
dent of history and antiquities, and 
what he writes cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. But he handles the large 
subject of racial and national decline 
with far less caution than he bestows 
on the vestiges of the neolithic age. A 
good deal of his essay is concerned 
with large assumptions as to these de- 
velopments in the future which may 
be expected as the result of social and 
political tendencies assumed to be pre- 
vailing at present. This scientific and 
sociological clairvoyance is a kind of 
parlor game for literary persons which 
is more amusing than profitable, 
whether it is performed with the bril- 
liant lucidity of Mr. H. G. Wells or 
adumbrated by that marvellous dialect 
which Mr. Benjamin Kidd regards as 
the language of philosophy. As to the 
past, Dr. Hubbard tells us that the 
great civilizations have in turn de 
cayed because the force that previously 
made for growth was over-matched by 
that which made for dissolution. This 
does not help us very much; but the 
writer goes on to insist: ‘‘that the phe- 
nomena which attend this change are 
invariable, although they appear under 

2“The Fate of Empires: being an 
Inquiry_into the Stability of Civiliza- 


tion.” By A. J. Hubbard, M.D. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1913.) 
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the most dissimiliar circumstances and 
in ages widely removed from one an- 
other.” ; 

What, then, are these constants 
which give us the key to the history 
of humanity? Dr. Hubbard finds them 
in two circumstances: first, the arrest 
of the reproductive instinct among the 
higher stocks; and secondly, the in- 
crease of State-Socialism. In the 
earlier stages of development, pure in- 
stinct prevails and works in with the 
evolutionary process by adding to the 
numbers of the race and promoting its 
physical improvement through ruthless 
competition and the destruction of the 
unfit. Then, as civilization grows, rea- 
son asserts its sway, and the growth of 
population and the prevalence of com- 
petition are alike checked by voluntary 
action and deliberate design. Reason 
suggested that it was better for the 
individual to live comfortably than to 
be engaged in endless struggle for the 
preservation or even the elevation of 
the race. Socialism and the decline of 
the birth-rate are attempts to escape 
the stress of competition, since under 
the strictly individualistic system there 
is competition for wealth and comfort, 
and with a rapidly rising birth-rate 
there is competition, at any rate, among 
the great mass of the people for bare 
existence and a modicum of comfort. 
Thus, in an old and cultured commun- 
ity, where instinct is kept down and 
pure selfish reasoning asserts its sway, 
the tendency is to promote the socialis- 
tic or communal organization of indus- 
try, by which it is heped that life can 
be enjoyed without being turned into 
a prolonged conflict. The conflict, of 
course, is most severely felt by parents 
with large families, so that it becomes 
fashionable, or seems desirable, to 
have a small family, or perhaps none 
at all. We are asked to notice that in 
a state of society where religious sanc- 
tions are losing their force, where the 
primitive instincts have declined, and 
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where material prosperity is the uni- 


versal ideal, a growing reluctance 
manifests itself towards the ties of 
parentage and even marriage. This 
tendency will be most noticeable 
among the educated and prosperous 
classes, so that the increase will be 
chiefly among the poorest and least 
capable elements of the population; and 
the more intellectual and energetic 
stocks, from which the leaders in poli- 
tics, history, artistic achievement, and 
industrial enterprise have been drawn, 
gradually diminish and die out. The 
nation, deprived of these constituents 
which have been instrumental in secur- 
ing its progress, loses its capacity and 
power, and either falls into disorgani- 
zation, or is overcome by external foes 
who retain more robustness and vital- 
ity. 

This is all very interesting, and more 
or less plausible, though not particu- 
larly new. Very much the same thing 
has been said by various writers, 
among others by Dr. Flinders Petrie, 
in a gloomy little essay which he pub- 
lished a few years ago.* But one would 
like to know how far the historic evi- 
dence, if closely examined and tabu- 
lated by scholars who know as much 
about history as Dr. Hubbard does of 
architecture, or Dr. Petrie of Egyptol- 
ogy, would support these large and 
pessimistic inferences. Both writers 
rest their assumption very largely on 
the case of the Roman Empire, that 
fertile subject for many sermons. They 
tell us, as so many other moralists have 
been telling us for the last two hun- 
dred years or so, that the most splen- 
did and highly organized empire the 
world has ever known fell through its 
own internal weakness, this weakness 
being due to the growth of luxury, the 
decline of public and private morality, 
the ruin of agriculture, the demoraliza- 
tion of the proletariat by public doles, 


*“Janus in Modern Life.” 
Flinders Petrie. 


By W. M 
London, 1907. 
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and the canker of slavery. All these 
things were the efficient cause of Dr. 
Hubbard’s two constant factors in the 
decay of nations, namely, Socialism 
and depopulation. Everybody in the 
Roman world wanted to be comfort- 
able, nobody was interested in the fu- 
ture of the race; consequently the 
wealthy classes became corrupt and 
dissolute, marriage was almost unfash- 
ionable, and one eminent living scholar 
has even given his authority to the 
statement that “the large majority of 
men never married at all!’ The whole 
tendency of sentiment and thought was 
what Dr. Hubbard calls “geocentric,” 
looking to the pleasant fruits of this 
bounteous earth, instead of being ‘‘cos- 
mocentric,” that is to say, concerned 
with infinity and the remote future. 

As to Socialism, it is pointed out that 
the system of control and regulation 
went on growing in strength with the 
growth of the Empire. In the third cen- 
tury all trades were organized into cor- 
porations or unions recognized by the 
Government, instead of being only pri- 
vate societies as they had been before. 
All employees and craftsmen were 
bound to enter these combinations, and 
competition between traders was vir- 
tually eliminated. The State, by the 
abolition of free labor, granted a mo- 
nopoly to the union, but it exacted con- 
siderable sacrifices and burdens in re- 
turn. It required that a certain amount 
of work should be done either gratis 
or below cost price for the benefit of 
the poor. By A.D. 270 Aurelian had 
made unionism compulsory for life, so 
as to prevent the able men from with- 
drawing to better themselves by in- 
dividual work. In the fourth century 


every member and all his sons and all 
his property belonged inalienably to the 
trade union, and the efforts of ‘some 
men to emancipate themselves from 
the bondage were counteracted by 
enacting that any person who married 
the daughter of a unionist must enter 
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his father-in-law’s business. “So the 
Empire was an immense gaol where all 
worked, not according to taste, but by 
force.” Yet we are told that the Roman 
understood the science of living better 
than we understand it; that he knew 
better than ourselves how to make the 
most of all the pleasures under the 
sup, from the noblest art to the vilest 
indulgences. This is Dr. Hubbard’s 
summary of the matter. “History, 
showing us a population among whom 
the non-competitive system was main- 
tained by any and every contrivance, re- 
veals a leisured people, and corrobo- 
rates the testimony of numberless ruins 
of baths and amphitheatres. Base, it 
is true, was purchased by the loss of 
liberty, and it was found that the hand 
of the State was laid ever more and 
more heavily upon every man. But no. 
mundane consideration—not the loss of 
liberty itself—could bring men back to 
a life of competition. The footsteps all 
lead one way; there is no sign of re- 
turning to the hard conditions of riv- 
alry. . . . Ease was obtained for every 
class. Neither before nor since has 
pure reason been so greatly in the as- 
cendant; never has the kingdom of this 
world been so splendid.” 

The moral, of course, is obvious, if 
rather trite. It was, indeed, being 
drawn in the Roman world itself by 
angry rhetoricans, sensational journal- 
ists, and bitter epigrammatists—Taci- 
tus, Juvenal, Suetonius, Persius, and 
others—who insisted that no good 
would come of free-living and free- 
thinking. They, too, looked into the 
future, and said that Rome would col- 
lapse; which it did eventually, though 
not till after several centuries of pros- 
perity, power, and exceeding welfare 
for a large part of the human race. 
However, the Roman Empire broke up 
at last, and Roman civilization was 
submerged by barbarism; and the re- 
sult is commonly ascribed to the steady 
decline of the antique virtues, with the 
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profound demoralizaticn and corruption 
produced by the loss of liberty, the love 
of material comfort, and the decline of 
the. best national stocks under the in- 
fluences mentioned. ‘The splendor that 
was Rome” was bound to pass, so Dr. 
Hubbard thinks, because it was based 
on “geocentric” principles, and its ideals 
were fastened upon the kingdoms of 
this world and the glory thereof. 
Whereas the “cosmocentric” civiliza- 
tion abides. For a proof Dr. Hubbard 
refers us to China. Chinese society is 
the most shining example of cosmocen- 
tricity. There is intolerable social deg- 
radation, with a racial persistence that 
can withstand all the shocks of fate 
and history. “So immense is the power 
of their unrestricted birth-rate that 
war, plague, pestilence, and famine 
cannot prevail against it. Obedience to 
supra-rational considerations is suc-* 
cessful in the preservation of racial life 
and the permanence of civilization. It 
has conferred perpetuity upon the Chi- 
nese race and civilization—that has per- 
sisted so long and whose origin is so 
remote that no chronicle runs to the 
contrary. It confers upon them to-day 
a population of from 300,000,000 to 400,- 
000,000.” True, the condition of the 
vast majority of that population is de- 
scribed as appalling, ravaged by hun- 
ger, scarcity, the want of all the ele- 
mentary comforts of life; they are ill- 
clothed, shockingly housed, the prey of 
horrible diseases. “The use of milk is 
unknown, and so the babe that cannot 
be suckled is doomed”; the mortality 
of children under twelve months old 
amounts to 80 per cent. of the number 
born in some of the provinces, and 
“perhaps one female in ten is deliber- 
ately done away with at birth.” The 
average of adult life is about fifteen 
years shorter than in Europe, owing to 
the prevalence of plague, dysentery, 
malaria, and other maladies, and a gen- 
eral neglect of sanitation and hygiene. 
“Every piece of injustice and malad- 





ministration is rife.” The State is im- 
potent; the Chinese are imcapable of 
scientific research, and commonly fail 
in large industrial undertakings. “China 
is filled by a population that is bru- 
talized by overcrowding and rendered 
desperate by the struggle for food.” I 
do not know whether this is a correct 
description of Chinese conditions, but 
it is that of Dr. Hubbard, who appar- 
ently has some personal acquaintance 
with the Far East. Gloomy as his pic- 
ture is, he is full of admiration for 
the Chinese “conception of cosmocen- 
tric duty.” For, in spite of its narrow- 
ness and “the social death in life” it 
involves, it at least avoids the fatal 
error which destroyed Rome, the error 
of allowing Reason to prevail. ‘‘Reason 
is deadly to the race.” Those peoples 
who are neither reasonable nor geocen- 
tric persist through the ages, while the 
great civilizations rise and fall, and 
the great Empires fade away and die. 
So the Chinese, with their famines and 
plagues and their incurable poverty, do 
not perish; nor, it may be added, does 
the rabbit or the codfish. 

It is an interesting comparison, this 
of Rome and China, which Dr. Hub- 
bard has drawn, and we have to thank 
him for the suggestion, though we may 
not be quite clear as to his conclusions, 
or as to the nature of that supra-ra- 
tional religious motive whereby we are 
to find both racial and social salvation. 
The theme of the decay of civilizations, 
indeed, is too large to be treated in 
the slight and superficial fashion with 
which it is so often approached. One 
deprecates particularly the freeand- 
easy handling of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, and the sermons 
So often preached at us by hasty com- 
mentators on doubtful texts. It may 
be true that ancient Rome presented a 
close parallel to modern Burope; but 
one would like better evidence than the 
lex Julia and verses from irritated satir- 
ists and the stories of gossiping biog, 
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raphers spread over a long period of 
time. To quote Tacitus and Juvenal in 
illustration of Roman decay under 
Marcus Antoninus or Julian is no more 
justifiable than it would be to adduce 
Pope’s Essay on Women as a testimony 
to the shocking corruption of English 
society in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
When people talk of the wickedness 
and weakness of Imperial Rome, they 
are probably thinking of the Rome of 
Caligula and Nero; they forget that this 
same decadent Empire continued to 
exist and fiourish more than three cen- 
turies longer, and nobody for centuries 
afterwards really believed that it was 
dead even then. If Great Britain should 
be crushed by a German invasion we 
should probably not attribute any sub- 
stantial responsibility for that calamity 
to the matrimonial adventures of 
Henry VIII. or the licentiousness of 
King Charles the Second. 

Did the Roman Empire, in fact, de- 
cay through internal corruption or so- 
cial disorganization or the rise of 
rationalism and the failure of the 
domestic virtues? What were the real 
facts as to the alleged depopulation, 
and what the real causes? The sub- 
ject has been admirably discussed by 
Seeck in his chapter on “Die Entvilk- 
erung des Reiches” in his Geschichte des 
Untergangs der Antiken Welt; and what 
he has to say about die Ausrottung der 
Besten—the extirpation of the finer hu- 
man stocks—should be of particular in- 
terest to our eugenic students. But 
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Seeck’s examination of the subject still; 
leaves it full of unsolved problems; and 
when he tells us that half the popula- 
tion of the Roman Empire was de- 
stroyed by the plague one may suggest 
that perhaps physiological causes had 
as much to do with the decline of 
Rome as psychological or ethical. Nor 
is there any quite easy explanation of 
the long survival of the Greco-Roman 
polity and culture in the East after the 
collapse in the West. The decline and 
fall of Rome calls for a new Gibbon, 
a Gibbon equipped with all the 
apparatus of modern science as 
well as modern scholarship; and 
when his work was done it 
would doubtless supply us with some 
valuable hints upon the probabilities of 
“racial decay” and the Awsrottung der 
Besten in our present world. Meanwhile 
ohe may deprecate insecure parallels 
and hasty assumptions, as when we 
are gloomily warned that our fate will 
be the fate of Rome—not such a bad 
fate, after all—if we read sex novels, 
amend the divorce laws, ignore the 
Thirty-nine Articles, increase the in- 
come tax, or encourage the trade 
unions. It is a pity that most of our 
real historians are so busy with their 
“special subjects” that they find small 
time to deal with the long results and 
larger tendencies of the historic and po- 
litical process. These surveys are left 
too freely to the moralists: whose mor- 
als are often better than their history. 
Sidney Low. 





CHIVALRY IN 


The definition of chivalry which is 
given in our dictionaries is sorely in 
need of revision. Its intention is too 


technical. Its scope is too limited and 
it stops short too soon. Although one 
authority may differ slightly from an- 
other, they all substantially assert that 


MODERN LIFE. 


chivalry signifies the degrees of mili- 
tary service rendered on horseback by 
knights of gentle blood in the Middle 
Ages.” 

That the term chivalry had this spe- 
cial signification when it was first 
shaped and employed is undeniable. 

















But the spirit which was underlying 
those particular phases of life was 
greater than they had embodied. It 
was born long before they came into 
being, and it continued to live long 
after they had faded away. There is 
not a single clause of the accepted defi- 
nition of the term chivalry which will 
apply to the animating soul of it to- 
day. It is either outworn or too 
straitened. The word itself is narrow 
and exclusive. It is derived from 
cheval, a horse, and refers to those 
only who are mounted on horseback. 
It takes no account of those brave men 
who have had to go afoot while the 
chevalier was on his charger, or of 
those who were content to do their 
heroic journeys on humbler beasts of 
burden. Peter the Hermit, who 
preached the first crusade and called 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages inta 
being, crossed the Alps bareheaded 
seated on an ass, with a cross for his 
only weapon and a rope for his girdle. 
He was the follower of Him whom the 
poet Dekker styles— 


The best of men 
That ere wore earth about him. A 
sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil 
spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed. 
Of Him—this perfect man—the prophet 
predicted, Behold thy King cometh 
unto thee meek and riding upon an ass. 
It is impossible also to restrict the 
spirit of chivalry to deeds of military 
service. There may be certain manly 
virtues to which war appeals, and 
which it fosters, as Ruskin maintains 
in The Crown of Wild Otive. But there 
are wars and wars. To fight for the 
hearth and the altar, or for some un- 
selfish cause, wil] no dpubt ennoble 
the man-at-arms, but the arena of 
everyday life has furnished as many 
opportunities for heroism and self- 
sacrifice as any battlefield. For ex- 
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ample—all who have narrated the story 
of Waterloo have spoken of the serene 
‘courage and calm patience and un- 
flinching determination of Wellington 
on that memorable day. It was the 
recollection of that scene and of other 
such incidents in his military career, 
which led Tennyson on the day of his 
funeral to proclaim him as— 

The foremost captain of his time, 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gained a hundred fights, 

And never lost an English gun. 

So far so good, and if greatness of soul 
can only reveal itself in a_ soldier's 
prowess the eulogy is admissible. 

There happened recently, however, 
on the banks of the Thames, an inci- 
dent which may be compared with any 
of the Iron Duke’s battle-fields. A 
woman had flung herself into the river, 
hoping that the waters might in some 
degree wash away her sin or cover her 
shame. A young man passing, hearing 
the cry of despair and the splash 
which followed, at once plunged in, 
although the tide was racing furiously. 
After he had brought the woman to 
the shore he left her with the crowd 
which had gathered, and tried to walk 
awey and disappear. Tried, but could 
not succeed. He was brought back 
and the name he modestly strove to 
conceal was forced from him. It was 
Wellesley, for he was the great-grand- 
son of the Duke of Wellington. 

The spirit of chivalry has revealed 
itself in all ranks and conditions. It 
has never confined itself to knights of 
gentle blood. Even in the days when 
the orders of chivalry were in the as- 
cendant, the chur! could be as brave 
as his master and the serf as heroic 
as the belted earl. In these later times 
it is in the chronicles of common life 
that one reads the records of greatness 
of soul and pathetic self-sacrifice. The 
miner will go down into the. pit 
and breathe the fume of the choke 
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damp to rescue his comrade. A Suf- 
folk laborer, who is single, will stand 
before the judge and accuse himself of 
a crime he never committed that his 
married brother who is guilty may not 
lose his situation, but go free. One of 
two joiners, the elder, has just crossed 
the bridge and reached the platform 
of the Metropolitan Underground Rail- 
way when he turns dizzy and falls on 
the rails as an incoming train is sig- 
nalled. His younger mate leaps down 
and is lifting him. Too late! the en- 
gine crushes them both, 

The technical definition we are ex- 
amining says nothing of women. It 
makes no mention of Queen Philippa 
who sucked the poison from her hus- 
band’s wound; of the maid-of-honor 
who thrust her arm into the staple of 
the door which had no other bolt—to 
stay the rush of soldiers bent on mur- 
dering their king. It also fails to de- 
scend to modern times and to take 
notice of Grace Darling saving the 
shipwrecked crew of the Forfarshire; 
of Florence Nightingale in the fever- 
stricken wards of the hospital in Scu- 
tari; of the wife of Isidor Straus, who, 
refusing to leave her husband, stepped 
back from the lifeboat and stood by 
his side hand in hand as the Titanic 
went down. 

Indeed, we are robbing both birds 
and beasts and other creatures of their 
due in restricting the possession of the 
chivalrous spirit to human beings. 
Thomas Edwards, the naturalist, tells 
of the pair of seagulls he saw swoop 
down to bear their wounded comrade 
seawards out of the reach of the sports- 
man (!) who was waiting for the tide 
to bring it in to his feet. There is the 
legend of the wolfhound Gelert, keep- 
ing guard over the cradle of his mas- 
ter’s son, which no child of succeeding 
generations has ever heard without 
giving its tribute of tears and of rever- 
ence. It is an o’ertrue tale which may 
be read side by side with the story of 


a Newfoundland dog which General 
Butler’s autobiography has almost im- 
mortalized. The animal belonged to a 
Colonel Gordon (not Chinese Gordon), 
resident in Quillon. The incident had 
best be read in Butler’s words. “One 
morning Gordon was bathing in the 
lake off this promontory; the dog lay 
by his master’s clothes on the shore. 
Suddenly he began to bark in a most 
violent manner, Gordon, unable to see 
any cause for the animal’s excitement, 
continued to swim in the deep water. 
The dog became more violently ex- 
cited, running down to the water’s 
edge at one particular point. Looking 


‘in the direction to which the animal’s 


attention was drawn the swimmer 
thought that he could perceive a circu- 
lar ripple moving the otherwise smooth 
surface of the lake. Making for the 
shore, he soon perceived that the ripple 
was caused by some large body moving 
stealthily under the water. He guessed 
at once the whole situation: a very 
large crocodile was swimming well be- 
low the surface, and making in his di- 
rection. The huge reptile was already 
partly between him and the shore. The 
dog knew it all. Suddenly he ceased 
barking, plunged into the water and 
headed in an oblique line so as to in- 
tercept the moving ripple. All at once 
he disappeared from the surface, 
dragged down by the huge beast be- 
neath. When the dog found that all 
his efforts to alarm his master were 
useless, he determined to give his own 
life to save the man’s; and so Colonel 
Gordon built the monument on the 
rock above the scene, and planted the 
casarina tree to shadow it.” 

It is very evident that the period of 
chivalrous action cannot be hemmed in 
by the Middle Ages. It takes us far- 
ther back, to see Horatius on the 
bridge of the crimsoned Tiber, and 
David refusing to drink the cup of wa- 
ter which the three mighty men had 
brought in jeopardy of their lives from 
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the well by the gate of Bethlehem. 
' Although the definition had specially 
in view the brave deeds of the civilized 
sons of Europe, the spirit of chivalry 
has shown itself in all nations and in 
all races in all stages of their progress. 
While the Crusaders were endeavoring 
to wrench the Holy Sepulchre out of 
the hands of the Saracen whom they 
despised, Saladin was sending his own 
physician to heal Richard Cour de 
Lion, his deadly enemy, of his mysteri- 
ous sickness. 

There is probably no tribe of men 
on the face of the earth which has not 
some tradition of a brave and noble 
action. It may not be regarded as at 
all extraordinary, and yet it will be 
cherished and re-told, and run like a 
thread of gold through the memory of 
successive generations, In Hyndman’s 
Records of an Adventurous Life, recently 
published, there is the story of such a 
deed which is worth repeating. “Tui 
Levuka, the chief of the island of 
Ovalau, was out in a big double canoe 
when a sudden storm came on and it 
capsized in a part known to be in- 
fested with sharks. Immediately Tui 
Levuka and the crew were thrown into 
the water, the natives made a circle 
round their chief, joining hands and 
keeping themselves afloat with their 
legs, while he swam about, inside the 
ring so formed quite comfortably. 

“A shriek and a groan and down 
goes one native. The two next to him 
release their hands and join them 


again over the empty place. Another. 


is taken in the same way, and again 
the circle is completed as if none were 
missing. A third disappears, and once 
more silently and as it were automati- 
cally, the narrowing circle is reconsti- 
tuted with Tui Levuka still safe in 
the midst. ‘Another for Hector’ was 
never replied to and acted upon under 
more gruesome circumstances, for the 
men left could hear the swirl of the 
waters as successive comrades disap- 
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peared below the surface, and their 
blood washed up around the circle as 
they were devoured. Finally, after this 
had been going on for some consider- 
able time, man after man going down 
in turn, other native canoes came up 
and took Tui Levuka and his much 
reduced band of followers on board. 
Only twenty-seven out of the original 
number of forty-five remained.” 

With all these facts in view, we are 
necessarily compelled to abandon the 
definition in the dictionaries and to 
seek for one which will recognize that 
this noble manifestation of character 
belongs to man as man. 

In a conventional sense the words 
of the American Sumner are strictly 
true, “The age of chivalry has gone. 
The age of humanity has come. The 
horse yields the foremost place to 
man!” But our contention is that the 
soul of chivalry remains to animate 
“the age of humanity.” Its historical 
and accidental limitations have been 
left behind. We know it now as the 
spirit which inspires us to think noble 
theughts and to do brave and self-sacrific- 
ing deeds én a magnanimous and modest 
way. 

Without attempting to analyze a 
spirit so ethereal and sensitive we can 
distinguish some of its constituent ele- 
ments. According to Kenelm Digby’s 
Broad Stone of Honor, it embraced six 
virtues: Honor, Courtesy, Humility, 
Piety, Purity, and Valor. We may ac- 
cept the number but add one other 
grace to make them seven—the Charity, 
which suffereth long and is kind. The 
author of the Broad Stone of Honor 
maintains that each of his six virtues 
was illustrated in the practice of some 
knight of the Middle Ages, by Bayard, 
Gawain, Godfrey, Tancred, Percivale, 
and Orlandus. It is the writer’s busi- 
ness to endeavor to show that these 
same moral graces have been exercised 
in our modern life and often by those 
who have never become famous. If, 
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therefore, it be said that the golden age 
of chivalry began in the middle of the 
eleventh and ended with the comple- 
tion of the fourteenth century, the in- 
cidents we intend to recite will assur- 
edly prove that time has run back to 
fetch the age of gold. 

It will be well, however, first to real- 
ize that the sphere of chivalry in mod- 
ern life is utterly different from that 
world of romance which is traditionally 
associated with the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. 

The scene with which the Faérie 
Queen opens lies far back, indeed, from 
our foreground. It is dim with the 
mist of ghostly years. As the immor- 
tal story begins— 

A gentle knight was pricking o’er the 
plain, 
Yelad in mightie arms and silver 
shield, 
a figure is revealed to us which neither 
ourselves nor our children will ever see 
on Salisbury Plain or meet on any 
King’s highway. We are not told by 
Spenser where he has come from nor 
the scenery through which he has 
passed to reach that starting-point, but 
we can faintly imagine them. He has 
probably left some embrasured castle, 
perched on the limestone cliff. He 
has ridden along a scarcely marked 
track, now by the shining river and 
now through the forest shadows. He 
has heard the wild boar crash through 
the underwood and seen the footprint 
of the wolf on the soil. He has 
avoided the gloomy dell with its mat- 
ted undergrowth surrounding clumps 
of solemn yews where the foul dragon 
lay concealed. He was glad to come 
into the open plain with its signs of 
tillage and promise of human habita- 
tion, and was relieved at last to hear 
in the distance familiar and hospitable 
sounds—the winding horn of the swine- 
herd, the pipe of the shepherd, and the 
twang of the gleeman’s harp as that 
wandering minstrel, like himself, was 


wending his way for a night’s lodging 
in the stranger’s dormitory of the 
Monastery, lying half hidden behind 
the sheltering elms. 

At the break of day the matin bell 
awakes him. He bends his knees in 
prayer, and then sets out once more 
upon his journey. If we had been ac- 
companying in imagination the hero of 
the immortal allegory, we should have 
seen him encountering giants, dwarfs 
and demons in the depths of the forest, 
and in caves and dens of the earth. 
But we are following the knight of 
ordinary mediaeval adventure, and he 
is bound for Camelot, where the lists 
are fixed for the coming tournament. 
Innumerable fluttering ensigns mark 
out their boundary. The King is seated 
on the dais, which rests upon its cloth 
of gold, and the gallery behind him is 
crowded with the most beautiful 
women of the land. The eyes of the 
knight are lifted to the face of one of 
them—to him the fairest of the fair. 
She has deigned to wear his favor. And 
now the trumpets sound and the her- 
alds proclaim the lineage and exploits 
of the combatants. The lances are 
levelled, the eager steeds, half hidden 
under their embroidered harness, dash 
together, and when the, shock is over 
the victor who has kept his seat dis- 
mounts to receive his wreath of laurel 
or corouet of silver, while the surround- 
ing spectators rise to wave their hands 
and shout their rapturous applause. 

The mise-en-scéne of modern chivalry 
lies neither in the region of faérie-land 
nor in the realm of ancient romance. 
It is lit with the light of everyday 
suns. It is crossed by the joys and 
sorrows of common life: with the 
hopes and fears of men and women of 
like passions with ourselves. And yet 
notwithstanding the striking difference 
between the two periods in content and 
coloring, the arena which is opened to 
the exercise of chivalrous virtues to- 
day is even in its outward environ- 
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ment more wonderful and more beau- 
tiful and infinitely wider than that 
which the trophied lists and haunted 
forests and moated castles offered to 
the ambitious and the brave of the 
Middle Ages. Perhaps we may miss 
some of the sights and sounds and 
some of the pursuits of Merrie Eng- 
land. The supernatural agents and in- 
fluences in which our forefathers be- 
lieved, the fairy, ghost, and basilisk 
have departed. The spells of the witch 
and the wizard are broken. Instead 
of folk-lore, tradition, the monkish 
tale, the discoveries of the diviner’s 
rod, we have the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the revelations of science, the 
civilizing force of trade and commerce, 
the purifying and ennobling power of 
a preached and published gospel. And 
now there rises before us the vision of 
the village school with its free educa- 
tion—the university which is open to 
the ploughman’s son—the church or 


chapel which is found in every town. 


or hamlet—the factory with its thou- 
sand looms—the foundries with their 
streams of molten metal—harbors with 
their innumerable masts, gay with the 
flags of all nations—cities whose 
streets are lit by electricity, intersected 
and tunnelled with lines on which 
tramecars travel by invisible energy— 
ships of iron upon the sea like floating 
towns which can send their wireless 
messages a hundred miles,—it is in 
such oustanding places as these that 
the men and women of the twentieth 
century are summoned to play their 
part. In lowlier spheres as well—in 
the garret, the cellar, and model lodg- 
ing of the crowded town—in the 
thatched cottage and blacksmith’s forge 
of the village green—in the work-house, 
hospital, and prison, we have ample 
room for the acts and monuments of 
modern chivalry. 

There are three particular sections 
in this ample area—the home, the so- 
cial circle, and the political zone. 
LIVING AGE VOL. tix. 3090 
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The relations which the members of 
the family hold to each other afford 
many opportunities for the practice of 
a perfect chivalry. Although the 
deeds themselves may seem to be but 
little and lowly, the motive which in- 
spires them can be both high and gen- 
erous. Only the other day a husband 
whose wife had become incurably in- 
temperate was besought by his friends 
to secure a separation. His children 
were neglected: their clothes and the 
furniture of the house were carried to 
the pawnshop. The money so obtained, 
together with what part of his hard- 
earned wages she could steal, was 
spent in the gin-palace. The man’s 
home was blighted. His happiness was 
wrecked. But he refused to put her 
away. Whenever he saw the wedding 
ring he remembered that he had sworn 
to love and cherish her until death did 
them part, and he resolved that as far 
as in him lay, his vow, the sacred tie 
which bound them, should never be 
broken. The acts of simple self-sup- 
pression and silent heroism which 
women show to their husbands in the 
round of daily life are almost too com- 
mon to be noticed. One instance may 
suffice. One night when Disraeli, then 
high in office, was about to ride to 
the House of Commons to deliver an 
important speech at a critical hour, he 
hastily closed the carriage door and 
unknowingly crushed the hand of his 
wife, who was going with him. She 
was faint with agony, but realizing 
that he was absorbed in thought and 
that her slightest cry would disturb 
and distress him, she never moved nor 
spoke a syllable. 

It is out of the reverence which chil- 
dren feel to their parents that the most 
beautiful growths of character can 
spring. It is an essential part of the 
truest piety. When the Romans used 
the word pietas it embraced both rev- 
erence to the aged and reverence 
towards the gods. Our translators 
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have, therefore, employed the right 
word in conveying Paul’s exhortation, 
show piety at home. It is in such filial 
honor and affection that chivalry ap- 
pears. There is only room for one ex- 
ample from the events of the latest 
Spanish-American War. Just before 
the battle of Manila when the order 
was given to strip for action, the 
smallest powder-boy on the flagship 
dropped his coat overboard. He asked 
permission to jump after it and was’ 
refused. He went to the other side of 
the ship, dived into the water, recov- 
ered his coat, and was promptly ar- 
rested for disobedience. After the bat- 
tle he was tried and found guilty. 
When the sentence was submitted to 
Commodore Dewey for his approval he 
became interested in the case. As he 
could not understand why the boy 
should risk his life for the coat just 
before the battle, he had the culprit 
brought to him. He spoke kindly to 
the lad. who broke down and told the 
Commodore that the coat contained his 
mother’s picture which he had just 
kissed, and he could not bear to see it 
lost! The order was promptly given 
to release him. 

In the relation of servants to the 
master or mistress of the house there 
is often an opportunity for chivalrous 
feeling and action. The touchingly 
humble and generous apology of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson to his waiting- 
maid is an instance in point. He had 
rebuked her hotly in sudden anger and 
was afterwards ashamed. “I should 
not so have spoken”—he explains—‘“to 
one whose position forbade her to re- 
ply.” 

In social life there is also a wide 
and varied field of occasion. The 
chance may come any day and iu any- 
thing—in the commerce of friend with 
friend—in the duty a man owes to his 
neighbor—in his bearing to his enemy. 
Few of the many who were repelled by 
Thomas Carlyle’s rough and rugged 


manners could ever guess what a ten- 
der chivalrous soul was concealed be- 
hind them—in his singular friendship 
with John Stuart Mill it revealed it- 
self. The manuscript of The French 
Revolution, which had taken Carlyle’s 
laborious pen three years to write, was 
lent to Mill to read at his urgent re- 
quest. He did not take care of it. It 
was consigned by the servant to the 
wastepaper basket and afterwards 
burnt to ashes. When Mill came to 
tell Carlyle the news he heard him in 
silence. When Mill had gone he turned 
to his wife and said, “How miserable 
poor Stuart Mill must be!” 

While this essay is being written 
the heart of the nation is being 
strangely moved with sorrow and pride 
as it reads Captain Scott’s narrative 
of his last journey over the Antarctic 
ice and snow. The bravery of himself 
and his comrades—their loyalty to one 
another—their manly love, will live 
long in the memory of their fellow 
cnglishmen. One incident of their 
gallant ending will stand out in bold 
relief: how Captain Oates, sick, worn 
out, and feeble, well knowing that he 
was a clog on the movements of his 
comrades—who would not leave him so 
long as he lived—went out into the 
blizzard and never returned. 


It will be very evident from this 
rapid survey of the varied sections of 
our national life, that notwithstanding 
Edmund Burke’s historic lament, the 
age of chivalry is not over. And yet 
there are symptoms in our political 
and social conditions which are both 
disappointing and disturbing. There 
is no reason why magnanimity and 
courtesy should not play a part in the 
campaign of party politics. Even on 
the battle-field the generous and softer 
feelings of humanity are often dis- 
played. In the severest conflict the 
fiercest combatants have shown the 
grace of gentleness and a regard for 
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each other’s honor. Surely, therefore, 
it should be possible for those who are 
the representatives of the people in 
Parliament and who make their laws, 
to discuss the question of the day on 
the platform and in the House of Com- 
mons, and to differ from one another 
without personal violence and abusive 
language. It is to them that the youth 
of England are looking for leading and 
example. 

It may be said that the spirit of chiv- 
alry has been severely strained in its 
relation to the demands of the women 
of the nation for political rights and 
liberty, by the militant tactics of a 
small minority. This was perhaps in- 
evitable. But should it not have been 
proof against all provocation? It 
seems to be possible for men to hold 
two opinions as to the justice and reas- 
onableness of those demands, but this 
apart—can there be any question of 
the duty of those in power to listen to 
their plea with an open-minded 
patience and with never-failing cour- 
tesy? 

There is another appeal to our na- 
tional chivalry from the millions of 
animals which are annually slaughtered 
for food in Great Britain and Ireland. 
If our life must, indeed, be nourished 
through the sacrifice of theirs we 
should at least determine that their 
deaths should be as free from pain and 
horror as possible. The regulations 
which the Government has recom- 
mended should be enforced. No ani- 
mal should be bled before being 
stunned, or killed in presence of an- 
other or in sight of blood; and no stun- 
ning or slaughtering implement used 
which has not been approved by the 
Local Government Board. Surely He 
in whose ears the Creation groaneth 
has heard the cry of the stock-yard and 
the slaughter-house, and will be 
avenged. 

How to promote the growth of the 
spirit of chivalry in her sons and 
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daughters is the greatest question with 
which any nation can be concerned. 
The answers are various. It should be 
the object of education—the education 
which seeks not only to impart knowl- 
edge but to inoculate by the vital in- 
fluence of personal example. The 
youth of the Middle Ages was appren- 
ticed to some noble knight. He be- 
came his page and then esquire, and 
by brave and loyal service won his 
spurs. It is not enough to have as 
master, tutor, professor, one who can 
convey information. He should him- 
self awaken reverence and admiration, 
and through those master faculties im- 
press all that is noble in his own dis- 
position upon the character of his pu- 
pils. One thinks of Arnold of Rugby, 
from whom radiated truthfulness, cour- 
age, and charity. The lives of the il- 
lustrious dead should also have a place 
in the memory and imagination of the 
young. It was to secure this that Hux- 
ley advocated the reading of the bie- 
graphical parts of the Bible in aill 
Board schools, and it is for this end 
that the names of her heroes, from the 
War of Independence down to the 
present day, are recited in every school 
in the United States of America. 
There is no country with such a gal- 
lery of noble men and women as our 
own United Kingdom. 3 
The spirit of early chivalry was also 
fostered by the Orders or Associations, 
which had their rules and duties and 
privileges. The Knights of the Table 
Round, all of whom went forth in 
quest of adventure and some in quest 
of the Holy Graal; the Knights Tem- 
plars, who guarded the pilgrims to the 
Holy City, and the Knights Hospital- 
lers, who ministered to them when sick 
and dying, are some of the many. The 
same instinct of association for the 
furtherance of noble deeds and for mu- 
tual aid is more vigorous in these later 
days than ever. The names of their 
Orders outside the Military and Naval 
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services are legion. The Royal Hu- 
mane Society; the French Academy 
with its Annual] Prix de Vertu; the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Trust, with its 
roll of honor, bave each their worthy 
aims. They single out some special 
hero for publicity and reward. It is 
just here that a caution is needed. True 
nobility of spirit shows itself in the 
common events of every day. It is 
unconscious of its own greatness and 
it covets no reward. If the laurel is 
afforded it will be worn with meek- 
ness. If denied, it will neither be 
missed nor lamented. The associations 
which have sprung up in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries for the 
moral and spiritual culture of young 
men and women have nobler aims than 
any mediaeval knightly companies. 
Some are distinctly spiritual societies, 
as the Wesley Guild, Christian En- 
deavor, and Church Brigade. Others 
blend physical training with moral dis- 
cipline, as the Boy-Scouts and Boys’ 
Brigades; and others, like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
The London Quarterly Review. 
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endeavor to meet the need for social 
intercourse. But all profess to have 
adopted and to obey that high motto 
of knight-errantry, “I Serve.” 

In developing the manly and gentle 
virtues the Christian Church must play 
its part. It should be the school of 
chivalry. Each squire invested with 
knighthood was reminded of his de- 
pendence on divine assistance. He 
spent the eve of the day of his dedica- 
tion in confession, fasting, and prayer. 
In the morning he bathed and put on 
his white tunic. In the chapel he was 
girt about with his consecrated girdle 
in the name of God, St. George and 
Michael the Archangel, and his sword, 
which he had laid upon the altar, was 
handed to him again; and, to crown 
and seal the sacred ceremony, he par- 
took of the Sacrament, which set forth 
the body and blood of his Lord. It is 
in such a spirit that he who craves to 
be a truly Christian knight of modern 
days must enter into the invisible Ar- 
mory of the Church, to be harnessed 
from head to foot and made ready for 


the Holy War. 
E. J. Brailsford. 
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By ALICE PERRIN. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Fleetwood enjoyed her own par- 
ties unaffectedly. She loved entertain- 
ing, “getting people together,” she 
ealied it, and to see her friends and 
acquaintances laughing and talking 
and eating and drinking, as her guests, 
gave her the serenest satisfaction. 

This afternoon she sat smiling and 
hospitable in a comfortable veranda 
chair, with just the kindly importance 
of mauner becoming in a Memsahib of 
her age, experience, and official rank. 
Was she not the wife of a mightily sen- 
ior civilian! In appearance she was an 
admirable advertisement for Anglo- 
India. Thirty years of married life, 


and many hot weathers in the plains, 
had not withered her skin ror drained 
her health; she was plump and pink, 
with little features that were placid 
and regular, her teeth were white and 
her eyes very blue. She herself came 
of a well-known Anglo-Indian family 
whose sons for four generations had 
governed, and soldiered, and distin- 
guished themselves in various branches 
of Indian service; whose daughters 
came out to marry in the country, send- 
ing their children again to be soldiers 
and civilians and wives in the land 
where most of them were born and 
had spent their early childhood. Surely 
they are to be acclaimed, these time- 
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honored Indian families, inheritors of 
history, true to tradition, doing their 
duty without question, almost uncon- 
sciously, towards their great foster- 
mother India, often at the expense of 
health and home, sometimes of life it- 
self, giving her their children to do 
likewise in their turn. Normal, self- 
reliant people, hall-marked with hered- 
itary faculty for work in exile. 

Mrs. Fleetwood looked round the 
pretty hill garden, full of English flow- 
ers yet devoid of turf, then turned to 
the lady enthroned at her side on an- 
other veranda chair. For the moment 
the two were alone together. 

“Captain Somerton promised to bring 
his little Rajah to my At Home this 
afternoon, but they haven’t arrived 
yet, I think. I don’t see them any- 
where.” 

“A curious creature, Captain Somer- 
ton! He doesn’t care to go out, won’t 
play bridge, and I really believe he 
can’t dance. A most unsatisfactory 
person from a social point of view; 
but he’s very nice all the same.” 

“He is often here,” said Mrs. Fleet- 
wood comfortably. 

“Is it Marion or Isabel?’ Mrs. Bul- 
len inquired with affectionate interest. 

The friendship between Fanny Bul- 
len and Emily Fleetwood was old and 
staunch. They had come out to India 
together, had been brides in the same 
station. When Mrs. Fleetwood’s first 
baby died her friend was with her. 
Bobbie Bullen was born in the Fleet- 
woods’ bungalow because the Fleet- 
woods were in a large station at the 
time, whereas the Bullens were in a 
remote, jungly place without an Eng- 
lish doctor; and when the positions 
were reversed Georgie Fleetwood ar- 
rived into the world as a guest of the 
Bullens. The two ladies had shared 
houses in the hills, nursed each other 
through illnesses; and whether in the 
same station or not, whether at home 
or in India, their friendship remained 
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unaltered—sound and undemonstrative. 
. . . « Often they laughed and sighed 
together over old days when the fam- 
ilies were young—oh! those awful voy- 
ages home with babies and small chil- 
dren, the bother about their meals and 
their baths, the terrific heat in the 
Red Sea, the horrors of “‘coaling days,” 
the cold when they all landed! Days 
when pay had been low for juniors, 
and dull little stations only to be ex- 
pected, and the hot weathers were so 
long, and weary, and exhausting, with 
the scorching winds and hot-house 
rains, and flies and mosquitoes, and 
fever, and monotonous food. But af- 
ter all, as “Fanny” and “Emily” al- 
ways agreed at the end of a bout of 
reminiscences, there had been many 
compensations, and both had beer 
very happy in those young days—on 
the whole. 

Now Mrs. Fleetwood looked over at 
the gay throng about the tennis and 
Badminton courts where Marion and 
Isabel were busy making up setts and 
helping people to enjoy themselves. 

“YJ wish I could say it was either, 
my dear!” She said it with genuine 
regret. “But as far as I can tell there 
is nothing of that sort between Clive 
Somerton and either of the girls. You 
know what men are—they like nice, 
cheery young women to talk to, and 
to be able to come and go, and Captain 
Somerton knows he is always welcome 
here. I only wish he would take a 
fancy to one of the girls, though they 
both declare nothing will induce them 
to marry men who have to live in In- 
dia! Such nonsense. They seem to 
despise the idea of good, solid civil- 
ians, or Indian Army men as hus- 
bands!” 

“And young men in smart English 
regiments don’t marry out here, as a 
rule,” Mrs. Bullen said relentlessly. 
“When there’s no active service in 
prospect they look on their time in 
India as just a tiresome necessity, only 
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to be rendered bearable by shooting 
and polo. Except from a purely sol- 
diering point of view they don’t take 
Indian life seriously in any way. Men 
like that marry at home in their own 
circle, and leave the Army to settle 
down on their properties, or else de- 
yote themselves to spending their fa- 
thers’ money in London.” 

Her sharp brown eyes followed Mar- 
ion and Isabel resentfully, each girl 
attended, as she moved about, by men 
whose names were well known, whose 
regiments were conspicuous for either 
wealth or birth among their officers, 
whose appearance certainly outshone 
the homely, work-worn civilian and 
the sun-baked, fever-furrowed Indian 
Army man. 

“Yes, that’s the trouble,” said Mrs. 
Fleetwood simply. 

Mrs. Bullen sat silent. She knew, 
though she never said so, that a diffi- 
cult time lay ahead for the Fleetwood 
family when they should find them- 
selves in England, pensioned, unim- 
portant, with three unmarried daugh- 
ters and two soldier sons who required 
allowances, with nothing considerable 
in the way of savings, and no realiza- 
tion of the cost of living at home. 
(Officers in Cavalry regiments would 
not be everyday visitors then! Here 
in India it was quite another matter, 
where the Fleetwoods were people of 
consequence and could live luxuriously 
and entertain with lavish generosity. 
Mrs. Bullen’s good heart ached for her 
friends, but well she knew that no 
words of hers would open their eyes, 
er preserve them from their fate. 

The Bullens, in spite of four boys 
to educate, had always saved money; 
the Fleetwoods, with two sons and 
three daughters, had always spent 
money. The Fleetwoods would talk, 


like all Anglo-Indians, with sentimen- 
tal affection of “Home,” of the day 
when their exile should end, but never 
did they seriously consider the very 
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changed conditions that must ensue for 
them with permanent residence in 
England. They contemplated their re- 
tirement by the rosy reflection of past 
furloughs. “Home” had always stood 
for ready money, long visits to rela- 
tions (hospitable enough to birds of 
passage), new clothes, all the theatres, 
the delightful companionship of the 
children in the holidays. Then the re- 
turn to India after harrowing farewells 
from which there was leisure to re- 
cover on board ship; and a re-settle- 
ment in a roomy bungalow with will- 
ing servants, good living, good horses, 
none of which, it must be noted, cost 
more in India than the up-keep of a 
very moderate household in England. 

It all passed through Mrs. Bullen’s 
mind now as it had passed so many 
times before and she sat quiet, ab- 
stracted, her quick eyes fixed with ap- 
parent attention on her friend’s placid 
countenance as Mrs. Fleetwood ram- 
bled on about the girls. 

“It was that visit to their aunt in 
London, just before they came out 
here, that did all the mischief,” she 
sighed. “I suppose I ought not to have 
allowed it, but how could I forsee that 
it would make them turn up their dear 
noses at Indian society and Indian hus- 
bands! It sounds dreadful,” a little 
moisture dimmed her blue eyes, “as 
if they were snobs! But it’s only that 
they have such a craze for English 
life, and for everything English. 
Actually, they won’t let me have my 
Jeypore brass tables and Benares pots 
in the drawing-room, cr phoolkaris, or 
anything Indian that can be avoided! 
It’s ridiculous. And I’m so fond of 
all that sort of thing. Anyway I shall 
take as much carving and brass and 
embroideries home with me as possible. 
Perbaps Marion and Isabe] will appre- 
ciate them there!” She paused. “It’s 
so unlike most girls,” she added plain- 
tively, “but then,” with a touch of 
exculpatory pride, “most girls don’t 
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have such a good time before they 
come out here, and so look upon India 
as a kind of paradise. Marion and 
Isabel had a taste of the best side of 
English life.” 

“Well, it’s to be hoped Lady Landon 
will be as kind when they go home 
as she was before they came out,” ob- 
served Mrs. Bullen drily. 

“That remains to be seen, of course. 
Beatrice is not a bit like my husband, 
though she is his sister. I always 
thought her rather capricious, and pe- 
culiar. She is more like his mother’s 
side of the family—I shall never for- 
get the first time I saw my mother-in- 
law. She was like a lion with a cap 
on. We had just arrived from India 
and I had no clothes and felt so shy, 
and so ill after the voyage. You know 
what an abominable sailor I always 
was till I was cured by taking a child 
home without a nurse. Do you re- 
member that terrible voyage when 
there were eighty-nine children on 
board?” 

And off went Mrs. Fleetwood, light- 
heartedly, into various recollections. 
She possessed a particular faculty for 
dismissing unpleasant problems from 
her mind, and was never uneasy or 
despondent for long—this kept her 
placidly cheerful, and preserved, un- 
impaired, her benevolence of dispo- 
sition, and a generosity towards her 
fellow-beings that frequently merged 
into improvidence. Her parties and 
picnics, dances and dinners, were al- 
ways the most popular entertainments 
wherever she might be. She was ever 
ready and anxious to take a case of 
illness into her house, enteric, malaria, 

dysentery, to be nursed back to 
health; to put up impecunious youths, 
and poverty-stricken young married 
couples either civil or military. She 
rejoiced that her beloved John should 
indulge his passion for big and small 
game shooting whenever possible, to 
acquire trophies and “bags” that 
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should eclipse all previous records. She 
would gather the children of the sta- 
tion about her with their little suites 
of governesses, ayahs, bearers, and de 
light them with games and biscuits, 
and fresh lemonade, a beverage be- 
loved of all Anglo-Indian children. Her 
cricket matches for little boys on the 
gravel tennis courts were regarded as 
events, and most of the station as well 
as all the parents would come to look 
on and applaud and have tea. And 
her entertainments always ran 
smoothly, the oil in the machinery be- 
ing complete understanding of her ser- 
vants of whatever caste, of their 
speech, their customs, their virtues and 
failings; also was she an excellent 
housekeeper judged by Anglo-Indian 
methods, though she had no notion of 
dispensing with comfort or reducing ex- 
penditure. 

Now she mentioned the ball she in- 
tended to give that should wind up 
the season before they all went down 
to the plains to spend the winter 
months chiefly in camp. 

“Why should you give it, Emily?” 
There was a hint of impatient remon- 
strance in Mrs. Bullen’s voice. “You'll 
want all the money you can scrape to- 
gether when you have to retire next 
spring.” 

“Oh! it won't cost such a fabulous 
amount, my dear!—and the girls would 
be so disappointed if we gave up the 
idea. Besides it’s our last season and 
I shouldn’t like to go away and say 
Goodbye to all our friends without do- 
ing something.” 

“But on an average you’ve given a 
large dinner party every week, as well 
as an At Home, not to speak of lunch- 
eons and picnics and the children’s 
fancy ball. Surely that’s rather more 
than something?—and I suppose you'll 
go on like that down in the plains till 
the last moment. People staying with 
you the whole time you're in camp, 
parties at every place you pass 
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through, a big house kept going all 
the time in the station, a huge camp 
for Christmas——” 

Mrs. Fleetwood laughed good-tem- 
peredly. “Well, Fanny, it’s our way 
of being happy. We've no other ex- 
pensive tastes, I’m sure! John’s shoot- 
ing costs nothing——” 

“Oh! doesn’t it!” Mrs. Bullen inter- 
rupted. 

“Well, not like shooting at home, 
anyway. And a man must have some 
relaxation when he works so hard. He 
has never raced or gambled or kept 
hounds, or done anything really ex- 
travagant, like that foolish Colonel 
Dashard, for instance, who came to 
such grief, poor fellow. And you can’t 
deny that I’m a good manager, though 
I will have the best of everything; it’s 
cheaper in the end.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Bullen with 
resignation. 

But Mrs. Fleetwood had not finished. 
“I don’t spend much on clothes, and 
the girls are very good and manage on 
their allowances, so do the boys now 
they’re once started. It was the start- 
ing them we found so expensive. You 
know what it is—Sandhurst for 
Georgie, and Woolwich for Walter, and 
outfits and one thing and another. 
Then the girls’ passages and clothes 
when they came out. But that’s all 
done and paid for, and it’s lucky I had 
my own little bit of capital to help 
with it all. I feel it has been well re- 
invested in the children.” 

Just then a slight figure dressed in 
white camel’s-hair cloth, with a blue 
belt and turquoise buckle, crossed the 
path in front of the veranda. Fay’s 
hair, tied back with a blue ribbon be- 
neath her wide straw hat, fell in a 
thick shining mass to her waist. On 
her sboulder, clinging and mewing, 
was perched a fluffy black kitten. 

“And then there’s Fay,” murmured 
Mrs. Bullen, feeling a brute as she 
saw Mrs. Fleetwood’s plump face flush, 


and her pretty fat hands move rest- 
lessly in her lap. 

“Well, yes, Fanny. I confess I do 
feel guilty about little Fay sometimes; 
but you know when I went home to 
fetch Marion and Isabel ‘there were so 
many expenses and it was just time 
to move Fay to a more advanced 
school. I thought a year out here 
might do her good—she was not over- 
strong, and we had the hills for the 
hot weather. And you know I 
fully expected Marion and Isabel would 
marry quite soon, and Fay would have 
gone home directly their weddings and 
trousseaux were paid for.” 

“And so they could have married— 
well and happily, if they’d chosen, and 
hadn’t been such geese!” put in Mrs. 
Bullen crossly;—and she felt it was 
perhaps fortunate that the wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor should arrive at 
that moment, whirling up the path in 
a highly-polished jin-rickshaw, pro- 
pelled by smart redcoated runners 
whose bare brown legs shot nimbly to 
and fro, so that her conversation with 
Emily Fleetwood had perforce to 
cease. 

Behind the rickshaw rode an escort 
composed of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
private secretary (a brainy-looking 
young civilian with spectacles and a 
beard), and the aide-de-camp, a gay 
youth from a dragoon regiment, whose 
debts had caused him to clutch at the 
post as a means of retrenchment. In 
all, it was quite an impressive caval- 
cade, particularly as the great lady’s 
appearance was entirely in keeping 
with her position of state—upright, 
portly, richly caparisoned, perhaps, 
rather than dressed, with a grand man- 
ner and an emphatic voice. People she 
liked, liked her in return; people she 
had snubbed and offended said her fa- 
ther was a house agent at Margate and 
called her “Pomposity Puff.” 

And while Lady Hobson and her 
suite consumed tea and cakes Captain 
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Somerton arrived with the Rajah of 
Rotah. 

The young prince was well dressed 
in native costume. He was slim and 
graceful, and the warm brown of his 
skin might easily have been the bronze 
of sunburn—indeed he was no darker 
than many an Irishman or Cornishman. 
His long almond-shaped eyes were of 
a clear, bright-hazel, his nose straight 
and fine, his lips though rather full 
were well-shaped and sensitive. A 
handsome deer-like creature, having 
the blood of generations and genera- 
tions of aristocratic ancestors in his 
veins, linked back and back till it 
touched the pure fount of his Aryan 
progenitors whose racial stamp was 
still apparent despite periodical admix- 
tures of lower blood, and the influence 
of the soil on form and character. 

Rotah was not yet well acquainted 
with English society. Only in the past 
few months had he inherited his petty 
principality quite without warning or 
expectance—had found himself exalted 
from comparatively humble circum- 
stances to be head of the ancient fam- 
ily to which he belonged. It was a 
difficult position for all concerned— 
difticult for the English Government, 
whose task it must be to fit him as a 
wise and just ruler before he came of 
age; hard for the boy himself, whose 
habits and ways and mental outlook. 
must be revised and changed and dis- 
ciplined. That he was married compli- 
cated matters still further, and already 
had there been a child. 

Captain Somerton, selected from the 
Indian Army to inculcate British no- 
tions of manliness and self-control into 
a being whose tendencies had been 
fostered in an opposite direction, found 
he had undertaken no easy duty. 
Rotah, at seventeen years of age, had 
profited by little beyond religious edu- 
cation even on Oriental lines. He was 
a stranger to Western ideas; he be- 
lieved that self-indulgence was the 
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right and prerogative of princely rank, 
that to be able to read and write was, 
if anything, derogatory to one in a po- 
sition to command a hundred people 
to do so for him, and he regarded 
interference with his inclinations as an 
insult to the dignity of his calling. But 
in al] this he only thought and felt ac- 
cording to the immemorial perceptions 
of the Bast; it could scarcely be con- 
demned as an individual failing, 
though it was none the less hard to 
eradicate. 

In spite of every discouragement, 
Somerton had confidence in Rotah, 
who, if bewildered as well as some- 
what resentful, yet applied himself dil- 
igently to his lessons with Mr. Mait- 
land, his English tutor, and was learn- 
ing to comport himself as a man and 
a gentleman, though there were fre 
quent scenes of rebellion; and if only 
the trammels of the Zenana did not 
hamper him too fatally he promised 
well for the day when the Government 
should hand over to him the manage- 
ment of his State and people. 

This afternoon, it must be admitted, 
the Rajah was not in a good humor. 
He looked sullen and injured, for he 
had desired to bring with him a retinue 
of native attendants and officials, and 
this Captain Somerton had prohibited, 
since Mrs. Fleetwood’s party was a 
private entertainment. Also he had 
wished to arrive on horseback, which 
was not permitted either, the distance 
being nothing between the two houses. 
Rotah felt bitterly humiliated. What 
must all these servants think, who 
were standing about by the tea-table, 
to see him arrive on foot and unat- 
tended! And the English people who 
were running and laughing and behav- 
ing in such undignified fashion would 
not be in the least impressed. He de- 
termined that when once he became 
his own master he would never go any- 
where except on an elephant. 

Then he was obliged to answer Mrs. 
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Fleetwood’s kindly welcome in labori- 
ous broken Bnglish, but her motherly 
manner and appearance, and her smil- 
ing face, soothed his outraged feelings. 
He stood beside her willingly enough 
while Captain Somerton deserted him 
and went off to play some game. And 
now he began to feel annoyed with 
himself as well as with Captain Som- 
erton, who had advised him to wear 
his new suit of English flannels so 
that he might join in a sett of tennis 
or badminton, both of which he had 
learnt to play sufficiently well. But 
he had wilfully clung to his gold and 
purple brocade coat and his fine mus- 
lin turban, and would have worn his 
diamond aigrette, too, had he dared. 
He longed for a game with all the 
other young people, but he could cer- 
tainiy play nothing but the part of a 
princelet in his present costume, pic- 
turesque and handsome as it was. 

The boy drew nearer to his hostess 
of the benevolent countenance, and 
presently found himself trying to tell 
her of the new pony he had bought, 
and how he had begun to play polo. 
Then he confided to her that he would 
like to learn to dance too, “English 
way,” but that Captain Somerton said 
“No, not yet”—to which in her heart 
Mrs. Fleetwood said “Quite right, too!” 
She had no iguorant prejudices where 
Indians were concerned, but she dis- 
approved of their adopting Western 
eustoms beyond a certain point, just 
as she would have disapproved of an 
Englishman adopting certain Eastern 
ways. To her it was “not suitable” 
that an Oriental should dance with 
English girls, considering their present 
attitude towards the Feminine, just as 
she would have deemed it unsuitable 
for an Englishman to sit on the floor 
or eat with his fingers. “What is right 
for one is wrong for the other,” she 
would say profoundly. 

She talked kindly and without a 
trace of patronage to her Eastern 


guest, sometimes using a Hindustani 
phrase or word, helping the stammer- 
ing youth to express himself in both 
languages. So she learnt that after 
this cold weather, when he had been 
sufficiently instructed by Captain Som- 
erton in manners and morals, and by 
Mr. Maitland educationally, he was to 
go to the college at Ajmere. Then he 
would not arrive there “too much stu- 
pid,” and might feel at his ease with 
his college companions. After that, 
when he had finished his time at col- 
lege, he was to go to England. He 
was longing to go to England and see 
what it was all like. 

“‘We shall be off there ourselves very 
soon, Rajah-Sahib,” said Mrs. Fileet- 
wood, “and we shall miss India very 
much, I am sure, and our pleasant life 
out here.” 

“Oh no!” said the Rajah, politely 
puzzled. “In England all as you like 
— your own place—what is it—coun- 
try!” 

He captured the word triumphantly. 
The cloud of sulky distress cleared 
away from his beautiful face, and he 
smiled happily, still sheltering by Mrs. 
Fleetwood’s side as now she received 
some late-comers, introduced one or 
two people, and made pleasant little 
farewells. 

It was just then that Fay came up, 
the black kitten still clinging to her 
shoulder, uttering little mews of pro 
test. It spat irritably at the Rajah as 
Fay shook hands with him, and the 
eyes of the two young people met—the 
grey eyes of Europe and the brown 
eyes of the East—in simultaneous 
laughter. 

“This cat is a villain,” said Fay 
in high-flown Hindustani, “he will do 
nothing that I wish, and he is rude to 
everybody.” 

Mrs. Fleetwood turned from the 
Chaplain’s wife, who was making a 
voluble departure, to the curiously con- 
trasted couple who had begun an ani- 

















mated conversation concerning cats. 

“Fay dear,” she said sweetly, “you 
should talk to the Rajah in English— 
he is learning it so fast and getting on 
so well.” 

“He understands his own language 
best,” said Fay perversely, “don’t you 
Rajah-Sahib?’ 

The boy laughed, showing exquisite, 
china-white teeth. 

“I—like—to—_talk—anyting,” he said 
slowly, with infinite pains, “if I—talk 
—to—Miss!” 

Mrs. Fleetwood nipped the budding 
compliment like a sudden touch of 
frost on an early seedling. 


THE MORALS OF 


It is no doubt a temptation for the 
reader to think that this article should 
be more accurately entitled “The Im- 
morality of French Plays.” Truth 
often disports itself in the jingling of 
wards. Another title that would 
easily suggest itself would be “The 
Morality of the French as seen through 
their Plays.” It has been too ready 
an assumption with some writers that 
life and the drama are parallel, and 
that the morality of the modern world 
can be inferred from that of its theatre. 
Printed instances are numerous. J. J. 
Weiss, an admirable stage critic, too 
much forgotten already, though he 
was at his zenith twenty-five years ago, 
has entitled one of his volumes Le 
Théatre et les Meurs; another volume 
by a clever and witty though rather 
superficial barrister, M. de Saint-Au- 
ban, is called L’Idée Sociale au Théatre; 
another, written by M. Francois Veuil- 
lot, almost exclusively from the relig- 
ious standpoint and very sound in 
many ways, approaches dramatists as 
Les Prédicateurs de la Scéne. All these 
works assume more or less explicitly 
that a modern play being a slice of 
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“You had better go to the rescue of 
that sett of badminton, my dear,” she 
said, and pointed to a wrangling group 
of people. “Apparently they can’t ar- 
range it amicably among themselves, 
and they are one short in any case,” 
she laughed easily. 

Fay was ready. She enjoyed taking 
part in home entertainments. But just 
for a second she hesitated. Then, as 
if on an impulse, she tossed the black 
kitten to the astonished Rajah, and 
left him standing awkwardly, watch- 
ing her, the spitting, scratching, swear- 
ing little anima! clutched heedlessly in 
his arms. 


The Times. (To be continued) 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


life, if you bring enough of these slices 
together you will have a very nearly 
complete image of modern life, and if 
you disengage their points of view you 
will obtain something like the modern 
man’s philosophy. 

Nothing is apparently so like daily 
reality as the play: the language we 
hear in the theatre is our common 
slang in all its stages of refinement or 
coarseness: the ideas, the prejudices, 
the manners of theatrical characters 
must be like those of the people we 
mect in real houses or we damn the 
play as turgid or sentimental. We re 
sent any intrusion of the dramatist into 
the actions and utterances of his crea- 
tions, and we imagine that the num- 
berless histrionic attempts which year 
after year succeed one another must 
exhaust the situations possible to our 
contemporaries. Curiously enough, we 
conceive no mistrust against the verac- 
ity of playwrights from their occa- 
sional indulgence in the apologues 
called picces a théses, or plays with a 
purpose. Their frequent awkwardness 
gives us no doubts, and their confi- 
dence, that of the prefaces with which 
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they are generally published, that of 
the critics who discuss them gravely 
in the newspapers, only confirm us in 
the belief that the stage mirrors the 
world. It is only when we look atten- 
tively into some considerable portion 
of the dramatic production that we 
find out that plays are hardly ever 
written for our enlightenment, but 
merely for our amusement; that their 
outlook is as restricted as that of the 
short stories in the magazines; that 
they are beset on all sides with con- 
ventionalities and cramped by: the nar- 
rowness of the stage; that the so-called 
théses are mostly another effort to give 
the plays actualité; the philosophical 
disquisitions of the critics on their 
import inane verbosity or sheer hum- 
bug, and the so-called ex professo books 
on the ethics of the stage strings of 
forgotten articles reprinted under fal- 
lacious titles. Then you realize that 
you would be more than imprudent to 
seek the standard of a nation’s moral- 
ity exclusively or even principally in 
its dramatic literature, and you mod- 
estly limit yourself to taking stock of 
what the play really holds of current 
ideas and modern situations without 
hoping to rival in any way a judicious 
collection of faits-divers from _ the 
penny newspapers. There are cartloads 
of mere literature in these professedly 
objective productions. The mora] in- 
fluence of the old comedy was summed 
up in the Latin phrase: Castigat riden- 
do mores, and that of the tragedy in the 
notion which some Goethean heroine 
had formed to herself of a good ro- 
mance—viz. a book with characters one 
would like to resemble. To-day our 
playwrights want to be regarded as 
philosophers and directors of con- 
science. -I once saw with no little sur- 
prise a Latin volume of Casuistry in 
the hands of a young friend of mine. 
“Are you tormented in your soul?’ I 
asked. “No,” replied he, “I am look- 
ing for a dramatic theme.” But be- 


fore fifteen years are over he may give 
moral consultations to deferential jour- 
nalists. He will be in the right of it. 
Playwrights sit side by side with jur- 
ists in the committees for marriage re- 
forms; they have taken the place of 
bishops in the councils of the common- 
wealth, as physicians replace the con- 
fessors in family consultations. Alex- 
andre Dumas, junior, with just a mite 
of his father’s genius, was the first 
Frenchman who played this role with 
perfect seriousness. He wrote plays 
which were technically good and mor- 
ally daring—that is to say, doubtful; 
he appended to them prefaces which 
were generally much better than the 
plays; when, in his preface to L’Etran- 
aere, in 1879, he stood as a conservative 
against the radicalism of Zola, his 
ethics got the credit of his literature, 
and he was well-nigh looked upon as 
a Father of the Church. 

Some ten years later the French dis- 
covered Ibsen, and their pleasure in 
the discovery doubled their belief in 
the play with a far-reaching moral im- 
port. Inferior snobbism immediately 
disported itself in symbolism, while 
the superior kind resulted in Maeter- 
linckian adaptations. But the credit 
of the theatrical moralists became 
greater and greater, and several of the 
rising young playwrights did not take 
the trouble to conceal their ambitions, 
and boldly began to preach at once. 

M. Hervieu is the least sophisticated 
of all. His dramas are simply apolo- 
gies or demonstrations, and he does 
not mind if the rough side of his tap- 
estry is as visible as the other. In 
order to show that the old adage, Verba 
volant, is only right when the words 
are kind or at least indifferent, he 
writes Les Paroles Restent, a _ real 
charade, in which we see a woman 
ruined by an imprudent speech of a 
man who afterwards does all he can, 
but in vain, to redeem ‘his inconsider- 
ateness. The title of the play is quite 
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superfluous; the least attentive specta- 
tor would supply it at a second’s no- 
tice if it were missing. M. Hervieu 
is clearness itself. He is a great femin- 
ist, and looks upon our Code as bar- 
barously partial for the men. He just 
picks up some text in it and embodies 
it in a dramatic action destined to 
show its absurdity. In Les Tenailles 
it will be the article which empowers 
the husband to conduct the education 
of his children. We shall see a man 
and woman fighting over a delicate boy 
whom the husband wants to send to 
school while his consort refuses. Such 
scenes happen every day, and Captain 
Marryat has painted one in an immor- 
tal manner in the first pages of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy without troubling his 
head about any sort of philosophy. But 
M. Hervieu makes his case highly dra- 
matic by letting us know that the hus- 
band is not the father of his son, and 
by turning in consequence the wife 
into a martyr at once. In La Loi de 
’'Homme it is another aspect of the 
same situation. An exquisite woman, 
Madame de Raguais, has to live with 
her husband, a low creature, because 
she cannot legally establish his un- 
worthiness—of which, however, she is 
sure—and she must bear to see her 
daughter marry the son of her hus- 
band’s mistress because the wretch 
takes the side of the impassioned girl. 

When you read a drama of M. Her- 
vien’s you see both the tragic action 
and the legal demonstration proceed 
together step after step with infallible 
and geometrical precision, and you 
realize that, whatever legal possibility 
you might give to M. Hervieu to treat, 
he would in a minute carry it on to 
the stage with counts and countesses 
instead of the Caiuses and Titiuses of 
the old ethical treatises. But are we 
convinced by his precise machinery? 
Not at all. We leave the theatre with 
our old impression that everything is 
not right here below, far from it, but 
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it is wise after all that the head of 


a family should be entitled, at least in 
theory, to final decisions on serious 
issues. The drama lives on individual 
cases, laws are just the reverse. 

The method of M. Brieux is less rigid 
than that of M. Hervieu; we feel less 
while seeing his plays that we are in 
the hauds of a school-teacher who will 
not let us go until we know our lesson 
thoroughly, but his intention is even 
more decidedly to reform modern so- 
ciety. Blanchette is an indictment 
against the hypocrisy of the so-called 
encouragement given to primary edu- 
cation. We persuade a girl that if she 
succeeds in taking a degree she will 
be inevitably successful, and will at 
once rise above the station to which 
she belonged; but when she has se- 
cured the precious parchment she finds 
herself not above but out of her class, 
and need drives her to the worst ex- 
tremities. M. de Réboval is the story 
of a senator who thinks himself a po- 
litically unimpeachable character, and 
privately a model of virtue, because he 
has managed to keep up two homes 
without causing any scandal. The 
whole fabric of his life comes to smash 
when his son in home No. 1 falls in 
love with his daughter in home No. 2. 
Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont shows the 
necessity in which girls are nowadays 
not to marry, or to marry beneath them 
if they have no money; no novelty, to 
be sure, but the play is an admirable 
drama. La Robe Rouge—M. Brieux’s 
greatest success—is a violent attack 
against the magistracy. A minor judge 
in some provincial court has no other 
dream than to don the red gown of the 
high councillor in Paris. By extraor- 
dinary good luck a murder is com- 
mitted in his district, and he feels sure 
that if he can find and convict the mur- 
derer his promotion is certain. In fact 
he hunts down the supposed assassin 
with the ferocity of a bloodhound. Les 
Remplagcantes is a scathing criticism of 
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the frivolous Parisian women who will 
not nurse their children—I mean their 
one child—themselves, and trust its 
life to a woman “from whose glass 
they would never drink,” without re- 
flecting that the woman has left her 
own baby and her husband in a far- 
away village, and that through their 
selfish indulgence a home has been 
broken. La Femme Seule, now on at 
the Gymnase, is a demonstration that 
in economics man is invariably the 
enemy of woman when he is not in 
love with her, and concludes with a 
threatening prophecy that men will 
sooner or later find working women in 
their way. 

M. Brieux has treated the question 
of divorce in three or four plays—Le 
Berceau, La Déserteuse, Suzette—invari- 
ably from the feminist point of view 
inherited from Alexandre Dumas. The 
future of the children seems to him 
the chief question to consider, and he 
thinks that no household where there 
is a child ought ever to be broken up, 
but if this catastrophe actually hap- 
pens the children must be left with 
their mother, whose claims upon them 
are supreme. Other plays deal with 
parliamentary corruption, with the 
betting mania among the poorer 
classes, with a certain foolish respect- 
able reticence, etc. M. Brieux is 
scared by no subject. 

Beside this revolutionist, with a 
great deal of latent Christianity in 
him, we can place M. Paul Bourget, 
who has become harshly traditional as 
he became a practising Catholic. His 
plays are quite as successful as his 
novels, but they are very different 
from his early productions, so subtle 
and tender. He takes invariably the 
side of the strong and narrow-minded 
if they happen to have tradition on 
their side, and advocates his ideas in 
apparently solidly built dramas. In 
Le Divorce it is the disruption of a man 
and wife’s happiness because the wife, 


after years of untroubled bliss, has re- 
ligious scruples about her husband’s 
previous divorce; in l’Emigré it is. the 
role of the aristocracy in our modern 
society; in La Barricade it is the class- 
fight, and in Le Tribun it is the impos- 
sibility for a politician to be true at 
the same time to his Socialist principles 
and to his paternal instincts. Wherever 
the exponents of the individualism in- 
vented by Rousseau and made popu- 
lar by the Revolution speak of the 
rights of man, M. Bourget comes for- 
ward full of the rights of society, and 
showing that they can only be main- 
tained by the sacrifice of individuals. 
If you are rich, strong and contented, 
M. Bourget’s plays will give you rea- 
sons for putting up with the woes of 
your Jess fortunate brethren; if you 
are weak, ill-treated and unhappy, you 
had better keep away from his theatre. 

To these three best-known stage 
preachers one might add M. Mirbeau, 
M. Ancey, M. Descaves, and a few 
others of jess note. Most dramatists 
go the ways of novelists, and as age 
and fortune come to them they feel a 
growing propensity towards moralizing. 

Have you an impression that any of 
the subjects I have mentioned is likely 
to cause considerable stir among the 
public, even among playgoers? Or do 
you feel, on the contrary, that all that 
may be interesting, but the propertime 
for discussing it is after dinner in a 
smoking-room, while morals, real mor- 
als, are reserved for private medita- 
tion? To ask the question is to an- 
swer it. Nobody will get very much 
excited over the situation of school- 
teachers, or the laziness of society 
women, or the corruption of politicians, 
or the antediluvian difficulty of marry- 
ing off girls sane dot, or the grievous 
faults of Dame Justice, or the griev- 
ances of the French aristocracy. One 
knows that a good deal of what is 
wrong here below is inherent in some 
fundamental wrongness, and that the 
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rest has such deep and intricate roots 
that it is difficult to pluck up the prin- 
cipal one. The notion is a philosophy 
in itself. 

What people take a real and living 
interest in is tangible and not academ- 
ical. If the high cost of living could 
be clearly and dramatically exposed 
on the stage, the play would be a tre 
mendous success. Write against the 
Yorkshire schools or the meat-packing 
scandals, you secure an audience at 
once, and the indignant feeling you 
raise does more than forty years’ work. 
Or take advantage of some transient 
but very warm emotion, and have 
Electra performed in Spain, or some 
anti-militarist play in Paris at the right 
moment: you are sure of endangering 
several lives and shaking various in- 
stitutions. 

If you go to history and inquire what 
dramas with a purpose have ever been 
effectual, you will invariably find that 
they summed up and voiced some 
diffused impression, not always the 
one which the dramatist wanted to 
make use of. La Dame auz Camélias 
aimed at being a denunciation of phil- 
istinish hypocrisy; and it was that, no 
doubt, but it was, above all, the signal 
of a conscious and henceforth avowed 
indulgence for a certain class of 
women. Les Avrariés, by M. Brieux, 
was also intended to be an apology for 
outspokenness about a very delicate 
and terrible subject, but the feeling it 
produced was selfish and cynical. 
Whenever an idea is in the air the 
least spark will make it flash. When 
it is not, no amount of tragical preach- 
ing will create it. That is why, after 
all, successful dramas with a purpose 
are first good comedies or tragedies, 
no matter what their purpose may 
be, and it is foolish, if one wishes 
to be informed of the preoccupations 
abroad in a country, to go to the 
theatre; the right place is the roadside 
inn. 
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It is another matter if, instead of 
being in quest of a list of widely dis- 
cussed issues capable of being put 
down in a note-book and eventually in 
a newspuper, one is anxious to come 
at the innermost soul of a nation, at 
the something impalpable which with 
individuals is felt rather than seen in 
the smile or in the tone of the voice, 
and with communities constitutes what 
is called their spirit or manners. Of 
this dramatists are admirable though 
very partial exponents. They are, 
they have to be, men of the world, and 
their vocation, as their success, lies 
in their aptitude to reproduce the ges- 
tures of the world, what modern par- 
lance terms in a very distorted and re- 
stricted sense—life. 

What is the characteristic of the life 
we can see in the most famous works 
on the modern stage? It is unfor- 
tunately too easy to say. The knowl- 
edge of the age, its activities, its pe- 
culiar courage, its manifold aspira- 
tions, are all there, but never as the 
chief interest; they are only the back- 
ground or the frame. The centre of 
interest for the dramatist is at present 
exclusively love. And let there be no 
mistake; the love which we see night 
after night on the Parisian stages has 
long ceased to be the high feeling pro- 
ductive of noble actions which it was 
inexhaustibly in medieval literature; 
it is a passion, all violence and selfish- 
ness, possessing its victims so entirely 
that we can never know anything 
about her or him, through four or five 
acts, except that he or she is on the 
verge of insanity. 

Here it is evident that dramatic lit- 
erature is not only the picture of life 
but one of its factors. The drama com- 
bines with modern art, modern music, 
and practically every materialization 
of modern sensibility, to make a daily 
and all-the-year-round phenomenon of 
what nature had intended as a tran- 
sient condition. It is not in vain that 
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all we hear and see conjures up the 
same ideas; given a state of society in 
which idleness and eternal self-analy- 
sis are the rule with leisured people, 
these people must exasperate the string 
on which they are for ever harping. 
This, in fact, is the result which we 
see attained in all artificial lives, 
whether real or imaginary; one con- 
sciousness dominates all the others, 
and it is the sexual one. 

This being the case, it is not sur- 
prising that what used to be called the 
storms of passion, the gathering vio- 
lence of love, its crises—jealous or oth- 
ers—its sudden ending, have vanished 
from attention. When the curtain rises 
on a play of M. de Porto-Riche, M. 
Bataille, M. Bernstein, or any of their 
numerous imitators, we know that the 
heroine will be at least in the condition 
of the Phédre of Racine, and we have 
no illusion as to what we may expect. 
No chance of any deep-running passion 
which might be everlasting, but might 
also be mute. Febris est libido nostra. 
The Didos we see may easily commit 
suicide if they are given up by their 
loves—nothing in their state of mind 
is more likely; but if their love dies, a 
strong instinct tells us that they will 
soon marry again. 

M. Georges Riche—generally known 
as de Porto-Riche—was the initiator of 
the drama based on this kind of pas- 
sion. He is no benefactor of mankind, 
to be sure, but he ought not to be 
classed along with the common cor- 
rupters whose sole object is success. 
His latest play, le Vieil Homme, per- 
formed in 1911, brought forth enthu- 
siastic praise, which such a glaringly 
immoral piece did not deserve, but also 
a storm of abuse, which the author did 
not deserve either. M. de Porto-Riche 
is a true artist. He began as a poet, 
and nobody is more fastidious about 
his workmanship than he is. His 
enemies make fun of his everlasting 
delays in the production of his pieces, 


but artistic scrupulousness is so rare 
nowadays that it ought to be encour- 
aged and not laughed at. Certainly M. 
de Porto-Riche came, in one of his 
plays, Amoureuse, very near the per- 
fection not of Racine, as some people 
will say, but of Marivaux. Unfor- 
tunately the tact of the man:‘is not so 
fine as that of the writer. M. de 
Porto-Riche has the modern Jew’s in- 
evitable propensity towards the doubt- 
fully rare, the unhealthily exceptional, 
and the sweetness of his honeysuckle is 
not enough to cover other smells from 
his mould. The naturalness, vivacity 
and wit of his dialogue, the Parisian 
charm of his women, the poetical] at- 
mosphere which he spreads over his 
creations, will not redeem his fame. 
When French literature recovers—as 
there are sure signs that it will—its 
former healthiness, M. de Porto-Riche 


‘will be remembered as the man who 


first managed to make conjugal love 
look impure, and built a whole play, 
le Vieil Homme, on a painfully equivocal 
situation summed up in this speech of 
a wife and mother to her husband: 
“Your son is in love with your mis- 
tress.” The sadness which fills those 
brilliant, sparkling plays, the idea that 
love brings a special Nemesis along 
with it, is not enough to make them 
moral. The morality one would be apt 
to gain from a prolonged familiarity 
with these words is pure nihilism: get 
as much out of life as it can possibly 
give you, and when it has nothing left 
to tempt you turn your back upon it. 
M. Bataille and M. Henry Bernstein 
are the immediate disciples of M. de 
Porto-Riche; they have his belief in 
the fatalism of passion, his cynicism— 
I translate the word fearlessness gen- 
erally used—in taking it for granted, 
and his dangerous tenderness in watch- 
ing its effects; but M. Bataille is even 
more refined than his master in the 
notation of subtle corruption, and M. 
Bernstein has rapidly made a reputa- 
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tion for his capacity in imagining and 
handling harrowing scenes of violence. 
M. Bataille is the historian of the 
women of forty who fall in love with 
the school friends of their son, aged 
nineteen; or of the ageing courtesans 
whose sons, hearing that they are on 
the eve of being given up by their pro- 
tector, suddenly appear on the scene 
and frighten the truant into loyalty vy 
means perfectly impossible to tell. M. 
sernstein makes studies from the same 
kennel, but his low heroes are always 
on the point of committing suicide, or 
of being irreparably disgraced, or of 
having with their parents horrible 
scenes in which they dare and insult 
them. You go out of these spectacles 
with well-nigh shattered nerves, but 
that is exactly the sensation which 
some people are in quest of. 

Needless to say that there is no trace 
whatever of moral beauty in these 
plays. It seems to be one of the most 
recognized dramatic principles of the 
day that true nobleness of life or feel- 
ing does not exist, or exists so excep- 
tionally as to be totally unconvincing 
on the stage. Stupidity—invariably re- 
lieved by the author’s own wit—hypoc- 
risy, falseness, selfishness and cruelty 
in every form are the staple of what 
is called Le Théftre Rosse; that is to 
say, the deliberate expression—occa- 
sionally heard even at the Comédie 
Francaise—of the basest tendencies in 
the human soul. The dark corners 
which the classic writers did not ig- 
nore, but to which they barely alluded, 
are emptied out in the full blaze of the 
] lights. M. Abel Hermant with icy- 
; cold bitterness, M. Courteline with a 
. curious admixture of good-nature and 

irony, are the chief representatives of 
’ this heartless satire. 
- As a contrast we find the plays of 
M. Lavedan and M. Donnay, which 
probably picture best the aspects of 
society on which modern drama seems 
- mostly to live, and the philosophy with 
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which our contemporaries generally re- 
gard them. 

M. Lavedan and M. Donnay are the 
painters of idle high life, and as such 
they are the lineal successors of a 
woman on whom a considerable por- 
tion of this light literature depends, 
Madame de Martel, better known as 
(yp. The characters we see in their 
plays, as in Gyp’s dialogues and novels, 
are mostly butterflies, with not enough 
consistency to be capable of real wick- 
edness, but butterflies that had lived 
in the vicinity of a colony of much 
coarser beings and caught their lan- 
guage. When we try to remember the 
flimsy, brilliant creatures which fill 
those hundreds of volumes, numerous 
as they are, we only see a few types 
always the same: the man of prey who 
brings all his energies to bear on the 
one object, to please himself in every- 
thing: younger men whom he trains 
for the same career or occasionally 
fleeces mercilessly and smilingly; mere 
boys who are already so tired of the 
game that they speak like old men with 
perfect naturalness; old men who are 
punished, in Joubert’s phrase, “for lov- 
ing women too much by loving them 
too long,” and cry over their lost pleas- 
ures like disappointed boys; women 
risen from nothing into the semblance 
of something, viewing life sometimes 
with the rapacity, sometimes with the 
recklessness, of the people, and per- 
fectly destitute of moral sense. 
Whether we think of Le Nowveau Jeu, 
or le Vieux Marcheur, or le Marquis de 
Priola, or Education de Prince, or even 
Amants, it is the same thing, and our 
ears.are full of Folly’s bells. The 
scenes we remember are those on 
which the curtain rises in nine out of 
ten plays, till we are sick of them— 
suppers at Montmartre, very unhealthy 
seaside places, suspicious. boudoirs. 
The philosophy is always the same, too, 
complete cynicism so reckless that it 
ends by turning against itself and 
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sounding lke sincerity. As to the 
language which those flitting shadows 
speak, it is worthy of them: assisted 
by professtonal word-handlers—writers 
and artists—they have created a pecul- 
iar dialect which is better than a 
slang, both coarse and elegant, blend- 
ing Maupassant with Marivaux, search- 
ing, accurate, subtle, winged, and elu- 
sive and yet worse than cynical, full 
of quick allusion, ungrammatical, pun- 
ning and cheap, but as picturesque as 
medieval French. 

The true influence of the plays writ- 
ten after these models lies less in the 
contagiousness of the characters—per- 
fectly inimitable for whoever is not 
both young and rich—than in this re 
markable quality of their language. As 
I said above, writers copy it but they 
improve it. and thousands of Parisians 
or would-be Parisians do in the theatre 
what M. Lavedan does in the various 
milieus he haunts; they take careful 
note of what phrases strike them as 
likely to astonish or dazzle the unin- 
itiated, and they retail them to their 
friends. The pity is that this means 
attitudinizing, and a pose of this kind 
entails the very easy imitation of the 
sentiments it presupposes. Most of 
the so-called Varisian corruption is 
only a varnish of words on the thin- 
nest veneer of materialism, but many 
people are too weak, when once they 
have learnt imitation, to be themselves 
ever again, and it takes a new current 
of opinion to sweep the puppets out of 
the way. 

The difference between M. Lavedan 
and M. Donnay is very slight. The 
former has evident contempt for his 
paltry heroes; scorn is diffused through 
all his books, even those in which he 
has no chance of moralizing; and his 
play, Le Duel, as well as a great por- 
tion of his non-dramatic productions, 
shows that his philosophy differs 
widely from that of his models. But 
he is not free from a certain subtle 


weakness which causes him to affect 
excessive indulgence, and has recently 
decoyed him into writing a frankly im- 
moral comedy, Le Gott du Vier, when 
he wanted to satirize modern laxity. 

M. Donnay has the same indulgence, 
rendered more dangerous by the charm 
he gives to his women, and by an evi- 
dent propensity towards moral anar- 
chism from which M. Lavedan is free. 
He has lived too early in the near 
vicinity of the mad set he describes not 
to find it impossible to shake off all 
that he has caught from them. Yet he 
has his philosophy too: the gentle mel- 
ancholy inevitably found in epicures. 
Life is fascinating, love is intoxicat- 
ing, but life and love are fleeting and 
leave sadness behind them. The heroes 
of M. Bernstein disappear with the 
bitterness of hatred and disappoint- 
ment in them; those of M. Donnay sur- 
vive with a taste of soured honey for 
ever in their mouths. This too is 
copied by thousands of poetic snobs, 
and many a retired coquette who sighs 
distinguished epicurean stoicism behind 
her fan only recites bits from Donnay. 

The characteristic of the plays of 
M. Lavedan, M. Donnay, and, I ought 
to add, M. Capus—whose optimism and 
good humor are a clever counterfeit of 
real health—is the contrast between 
the ready wit of the characters in them 
und their invariable moral mediocrity. 


‘Most of these people would be charm- 


ing after-dinner companions, none 
could make a real mate in life. As to 
their creators themselves, superior as 
we realize they are to their puppets, 
they are too eclectic in their sym- 
pathies, too ready to see the pros and 
cons even in moral difficulties in which 
a healthily trained mind would see 
only one course, too superficially intel- 
ligent, in short, to be of much use for 
those who seek more than the amuse- 
ment of an evening. Even the best of 
us want more than a knowing shrug 
of the shoulders or winking of the eye 
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to be held above the low waters of 
modern society. 

Are there then no theatres where we 
ean find “people we would like to re- 
semble”? Yes, but they are few. For 
years the historical plays which will 
never cease to appeal to the eye and 
the soul reminded us that the theatres 
used to be the home of heroic senti- 
ments. Plays like La Fille de Roland, 
by Gaston de Bornier, were far more 
effective morally than the best con- 
structed piéces @ théses. A great deal 
of even Sardou’s reconstitutions had a 
value of the same kind; and if M. Ros- 
stand had chosen to draw on that vein 
which was so rich in him rather than 
on his imagination, he had an un- 
doubted gift for expressing the pecul- 
iar quality of French courage. Nobody 
could see dramas from the braver 
epochs of our national history without 
being conscious of present inferiority. 
But even the historical play has grad- 
ually been tainted by the cankering 
materialism which literature calls real- 
ism. The tendency is to treat it not 
as a drama, but as an anecdote—very 
much in the tone of M. Lendtre’s fas- 
cinating books, and the results are not 
always good. If you asked M. d’An- 
nunzio why he made an immoral work 
of the story of Saint Sebastian, he 
would no doubt tell you that it was 
out of respect for truth. 

Between the drama proper and the 
play with a purpose there is room for 
another kind of play working at the 
same time on the brain and the heart 
of the spectator, and which, in default 
of a better word, one can call the ideal- 
ist play, the development of a high 
idea or a noble feeling. It is remark- 
able that in this age of scepticism and 
hardly disguised selfishness these 
echoes of the teaching of old are en- 
thusiastically welcomed, not only by 
the critics but even by average anudi- 
ences. M. Lavedan’s greatest success 
was undoubtedly Le Duel. which stands 
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out among his works as a fine old 
residence sometimes appears among 
tinsel seaside villas; it is the story of 
a priest, once a man of the world, who 
kills the last germs of self-love in him- 
self. The dramatic work which caused 
most sensation in the last few years 
was an awkwardly built but highly 
thought and nobly written intellectual 
drama, Les Affranchis, by Mademoiselle 
Lenéru. This play, from the technical 
point of view, was rather poor, and if 
we lived at an epoch in which moral 
greatness were not considered excep- 
tional, it would have taken the second 
or third rank, but in these barren days 
of realism it appeared as a piece of 
platonic beauty. The critics spoke of 
it with astonished respect, which in 
itself would have been significant 
enough, but this was not all; the play 
was one of those which M. Antoine 
produces at the Odéon “out of sym- 
pathy for young dramatists”—that is 
to say, in plainer language, because he 
is paid to be charitable for unknown 
talents—and it was to be performed 
only once, or at most twice; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it had to be given over and 
over again, and before a month was 
over it had found its way into the reg- 
ular repertory. Clearly the inspiration 
of an inexperienced artist had met a 
reaction of the public taste at the right 
moment. 

But the already established and still 
growing fame of another independent 
playwright ought long ago to have 
pointed out to dramatic writers that 
modern audiences have a surfeit of 
love or even of brilliantly varnished 
realism, and crave something else. It 
is now twenty years since the admira- 
tion of all competent judges and the 
surprised enthusiasm of the public for 
two plays entitled l’Envers d'une Sainte 
and Les Fossiles, made the name of M. 
Francois de Curel known and deeply 
respected. The example of this pre- 
eminently honest writer might be held 
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up to the most ambitious as well as 
to the most sincere. A descendant of 
an ancient Lorrain family, he might 
have lived a luxurious life, but he 
chose to follow the career—very far 
from smooth in France—of an engin- 
eer. Endowed with powerful dramatic 
faculties, he might have achieved 
highly popular success; he courted su- 
preme distinction. He always chose the 
narrow way in everything. He lives 
mostly in the country, in his native 
district, dreaming his dreams, waiting 
for rea] inspiration, indefatigably writ- 
ing and re-writing his works without 
any attention to outward suggestions. 
The result is first of all a private life 
eloquent in itself, and in the second 
place a literary production which is 
not faultless but which compels ad- 
miration. 

The fauits of M. de Curel are inti- 
mately connected with his qualities. 
He bears his creations so long in his 
mind that they all ultimately borrow 
something of his ways of thinking and 
expressing himself; their language is 
not by any means bombastic, but its 
simplicity could be attained only by 
exceedingly refined, intelligent and 
noble recluses who spent their lives in 
meditation and only spoke on great 
occasions. It has something rhetorical 
in its spirit, as there is oratory in the 
general expression of the plays them- 
selves. This may be part of the pe- 
culiar power of the dramatist, but it 
requires a certain co-operation from 
the spectator which the latter is not 
always disposed to give. 

However, the necessary harmony be- 
tween the author and his audience once 
established, M. de Curel’s plays ap- 
pear as rare productions in which we 
discover under every sentence the 
presence of a poet, a psychologist and 
a philosopher, master of a singularly 
noble expression and an aristocrat in 
the true meaning of the phrase. M. 
de Curel is as incapable of imagining 


a low character and a common plot as 
others may be incapable of the re 
verse. His natural bent is towards 
heroism. A brief sketch of one of his 
best-known works, Les Fossiles, will 
give an idea of his manner. The scene 
is an old chateau, in which an ancient 
family is slowly dying away with only 
the pride of ifs name to give it cour- 
age. The head of the family, the old 
Duke cf Chantemelle, and his son Rob- 
ert, spend their lives in their woods, 
hunting or brooding, and perfectly un- 
sociable. The duchess and her daugh- 
ter Claire visit the poor and pray. The 
all-absorbing thought for all of them 
is that there is unequalled dignity in 
the greatness of their name, and the 
cankering anxiety is the fear that the 
name is on the eve of disappearing for 
ever, for Robert is threatened with 
consumption. One day Robert tells 
his mother that before his end comes 
he would like to see once more the 
governess of his sister, a poor girl 
whom the duchess has turned out be- 
cause she suspected her husband to be 
unduly attentive to her. The young 
man soon confesses that he has had 
a child by the unfortunate governess. 
He will never marry the mother, but 
he thinks of her baby with the anxiety 
of imminent death. When the duke 
hears all this his first impulse is furi- 
ous anger, for he has really been in 
love with Héléne Vatrin himself. But 
gradually he calms himself; a thought 
has dawned upon him: the lost hope 
of a descendant, here it is revived. 
Let Robert marry Héléne and the name 
of Chantemelle will not die out. “I 
thought of it,” answers Robert, “but 
if Héléne comes here she must be the 
equal of all.” In turn, the old duke, 
the duchess, and the pure and proud 
Claire accept the sacrifice. But Héléne 
is no common woman, and her own 
pride has to be conquered too. When 
it is, and she is the wife of Robert, 
peace seems to inhabit ‘at last the villa 
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near the Mediterranean where the fam- 
ily have come to try to save Robert’s 
life. But the nurse of Robert's child, 
an abominable woman, who knows the 
story of the old duke’s relations with 
Héléne, tells Robert the awful truth. 
The latter receives the revelation 
calmly. He does not care for life now 
that his aim has been attained. He 
travels north with the certainty and 
the hope—soon fulfilled—of dying, and 
the play ends with the reading of his 
will, a page of quiet sublimity. 

M. de Curel has not always been so 
successful as in this play. Only once, 
in the Répas du Lion, has he hit on a 
plot capable of this full development, 
but all his pieces are.conceived in the 
same spirit and written with the same 
elevation. His place among French 
dramatists is curious. If you ask any 
ordinary playgoer who are his favor- 
ites, he will seldom mention him, but 
if you ask him where he places the 
author of Les Fossiles, he will often 
unhesitatingly give him the first rank. 
The fact is that our minds are in- 
evitably influenced by the immense 
number of dramas written to amuse, 
but it is also true that the streak to 
which M. de Curel’s production corre- 
sponds is large enough to be regarded 
as a feature of the public mind tired 
at last of mere froth and elegant cor- 
ruption. 

What is the impression left by a 
comparatively extensive study of the 
modern French stage and of the chief 
French dramatists followed not only 
in their plays, but in all the expres- 
sions of their philosophy? Can we find 
a formula that will enable us to bring 
order in the somewhat intricate state- 
ments we have made? Is there not, 


first of all, uppermost in our minds, 
and difficult to dispel, the feeling that 
modern dramatic production in France 
is, in spite of a few exceptions, a tre- 
mendous factor of public demoraliza- 
tion? 


Certainly, nine in ten Parisian plays 
are more or less overtly immoral, The 
individualism which was turned loose 
at the great Revolution, and has al- 
most uninterruptediy held sway in 
the literary realm even more than. else- 
where, is rampant on the stage. The 
fact is that duty is less dramatic—I 
only mean that it is less easy to drama- 
tize—than passion, and unbridled crea- 
tures are more eloquent than sober 
men and women accustomed to self- 
denial and to habitual suppression of 
inordinate sentiments. The conse- 
quence is that anarchism is frequent 
and that no excuses are given for its ap- 
pearance. Nay, dozens of so-called 
disciples of Ibsen still go on reasoning 
about the most vital issues, and place 
in the mouths of the characters they 
invent radical utterances about the de- 
struction of religion, society, and even 
family. But all this radicalism is only 
the cant of the stage, and, in spite of 
all their apparent boldness, the suc- 
cessors of Alexandre Dumas are, as I 
have said, more anxious than ever to 
retain their claims to the title of 
guides of the modern conscience. Sum- 
mer after summer, when invited by 
respectable journalists to decide about 
the great issues of the day, they de- 
liver themselves of distinctly conserva- 
tive opinions. They are guarded and 
timid, the moment they swerve from 
the beaten track, and, on the contrary, 
decisive and resolute when they find 
themselves on traditional ground. This 
is the contradiction in playwrights. 

The same is found in the immense 
majority of playgoers. They seem to 
favor vice—for they will taboo no spec- 
tacle, and too often they give their 
wives the same liberty—but they 
openly blame, on leaving the theatre, 
what they have been so anxious not to 
miss. It is the paradoxical disposition 
which M. Lavedan intended to impugn 
in his play Le Gott du Vice. 

What are we to infer? That there 
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are in the air two long familiar ten- 
dencies, one of which is of the flesh 
while the other is of the spirit. Modern 
people have become used to over-excit- 
ing food, and though a constantly bet- 
ter enlightened instinct warns them 
more loudly against the danger of an- 
archical doctrines, they cannot wean 
themselves from the sights and lan- 
guage which subtle corruption and 
ever-increasing talent have made fash- 
ionable. Both writers and public are 
living a fallacy. 

The immediate conclusion we must 
draw is that the theatre does not mir- 
ror the city, and that the play is not 
painted from the audience. The theatre 
is something eminently artificial. 
Whatever playwrights may say or im- 
ply, they know that they work outside 
real life. The play is an after-dinner 
affair, never included in the concerns 
of the serious hours, attended by peo- 
ple who wear a special garb, bring in 
special dispositions, expect a special 
light, and would be—in fact are every 
now and then—considerably startled 
when they meet sometimes more like 
the morning light and morning 
thoughts, as in the plays of M. de 
Curel. It is agreed on all sides that 
the theatre, just like the music-hall, is 
a concession made by seriousness to 
folly. The most successful plays are 
none of those I have named for their 
literary or philosophical exceilence; 
they are mere pieces of extravagant 
drollery, like Papa, the Mariage de 
Mademoiselle Beulemans, Le Petit Café, 
or La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom, with which 
neither morals, nor philosophy, nor art 
in the higher sense of the word, have 
anything to do. A great deal of the 
language of an epoch is manufactured 
on the stage by clever artisans in 
phrases—not essentially different in this 
from the higher class of tailors—but its 
ideas come from deeper sources-—eco- 
nomics and politics to be named first— 
which the novel, literary criticism, and 


the multiform newspaper article handle 
and begin to formulate long before the 
theatre takes note of their histrionic 
value and gives them its apparently 
vivid but in fact flimsy reality. The 
destructive plays we have reviewed in 
this article are manifestations of a 
belated stage of French opinion and of 
artificial appearances. The state of 
mind at present in the making would 
be found in the evolution of a typical 
Frenchman like M. Jules Lemaftre, or 
in that of M. Barrés, and in the litera- 
ture of their disciples. It means a 
striking advance in the direction of 
seriousness, a mistrust of wit for wit’s 
sake, as well as of the empty formulas 
that the past generation delighted in, 
an anxiety about the morrow, made of 
selfishness to be sure, but including a 
recognition of solidarity and an accom- 
panying responsibility; above all, it 
means a sense of the real which we 
seemed to have lost and which the ris- 
ing generation possesses to a refresh- 
ing exaggeration; for a time comes 
when narrow-mindedness and stubborn- 
ness appear refreshing compared with 
cheap scepticism. 

Of this change the stage shows no 
traces yet, though literature has noticed 
it for several years. If the reader 
should wish to realize the gulf between 
the theatre and life, he would have 
only to read a little book, Mon Filleul, 
published by M. Lavedan just as he 
produced Le Gott du Vice. The contrast 
is extraordinary. There is more wit in 
the play than in the book, but this is 
not the question. M. Lavedan is a 
very good Frenchman and, I might say, 
a very good man—though somewhat 
ashamed of it—and in both the book 
and the play there is a moral inspira- 
tion, a desire of improving the times. 
But, as I said above, Le Gott du Vice. 
is a signal failure, stage necessities 
making it imperative for M. Lavedan 
to be light and affect immorality when 
intending to preach seriousness and 
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morals, while Mon Filieul is highly per- 
suasive. Yet in Le Gofit du Vice, as 
well as in Mon Filieul, the author 
wanted to present, and, in fact, did 
present, modern types. But the char- 
acters in the play are evening Parisians 
who could only be artificial, superficial 
and bubbling, while those in the book 
are a very tolerably real godfather and 
godson talking about the subjects of 
the day in the language of the day. 
The fictitious young man in Mon Filleul, 


as well as the real young men whose 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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opinions Agathon collects in Les Jeunes 
Gens a’ Aujour@hui are twenty-five years 
more mature than the poor heroes in 
Le Gott du Vice, who, however, are sup- 
posed to be their contemporaries. To 
analyze their ideas and sentiments 
would require another article, for which 
there is undoubtedly no space here, for 
it means the study of a deep change in 
French mental conditions; but the mere 
indication of the contrast must be 
enough to show how hopelessly the op- 
tics of the stage deform real life. 
Ernest Dimnet. 





A SERVANT’S VIEW OF 


Judging from the number of maga- 
zine and newspaper articles which 
have lately appeared dealing more or 
less with the subject, it is evident that 
the acute aspect presented by the prob- 
lem has compelled a growing and a 
wider interest being manifested in the 
physical, moral, social, and economical 
condition of the domestic worker. As 
a unit in that vast body of indispens- 
able concomitants of home comfort, I 
heartily welcome this attention. 

In the November (1912) number of 
the National Review, Lady Willoughby 
de Broke narrated the result of her ex- 
perience and observation on the vari- 
ous characteristics of the average serv- 
ant, putting quite a kindly complexion 
on their faults and foibles, their ideals 
and aspirations, while advocating a 
keener interest being adopted by em- 
ployers in the lives of those fellow 
creatures who are obliged to perform 
for them—often under adverse circum- 
stances-—duties described as “menial.” 

For her efforts in this direction Lady 
Willoughby de Broke deserves the 
thanks of all intelligent servants, and 
it is to be hoped that the good feeling 
engendered by the glamor of her lady- 
ship’s pen will meet with an adequate 


response. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 


In the February number of the 
National Review, Mrs. Home McCall re- 
news the subject with an article in the 
course of which she impresses the need 
for early training of maids, especially 
those destined to serve in small house- 
holds—an aspect of the question with 
which I am entirely sympathetic. Both 
ladies having thus been permitted to 
express their respective opinions in the 
position of employers, perhaps a do- 
mestic worker of many years’ varied 
experience may be allowed to contrib- 
ute a word of criticism, to offer a few 
remedial suggestions, from the serv- 
ant’s standpoint. 

The relationship existing between 
mistress and maid is properly consti- 
tuted by the oral agreement accepted 
by both parties at the period of en- 
gagement; one individual to perform 
certain duties for another, in return for 
a monetary or other remuneration— 
that is, instead of being guided by her 
own will, to submit herself to perform 
in certain matters the will of another. 
The extent of duties embraced in the 
contract may vary very much accord- 
ing to the size of the establishment. 
There too often exists a vagueness and 
elasticity about the limit of duties, and 
one frequently finds the mistress in- 
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clined to exact more than the maid is 
willing to give. 

There are very good reasons why 
mistresses should not consider them- 
selves as having a right to a full com- 
mand and exercise of power over their 
servants in all things, rather that in 
all things not within the contract they 
ought to be ready to admit a certain 
degree of equality between the two 
parties—not to regard themselves as 
the possessors of the souls, as well as 
the bodies, of their maids at all times 
and in all places. Acting thus they 
exercise an authority and assume a 
superiority in matters quite beyond the 
general terms of the contract. 

On the other hand, maids, I admit, 
often carelessly and grudgingly per- 
form the duties they have undertaken, 
evincing but scanty attention to the 
interests of the mistress. Those causes 
of discontent produce in the majority of 
eases the baneful results of which cur- 
rent writers complain. 

The practical remedy and its appli- 
cation is an easy one. That the mis- 
tress and maid should equally learn: 
that in all other respects and at all 
other times the contracting parties are 
not necessarily in the position of supe- 
rior and inferior, but, unless from some 
other cause, are te be regarded as on 
a footing of equality. The mistress 
buys, the maid sells; the thing bought 
and sold is labor. Attaining a clear 
conviction on this point, one recognizes 
that the true relationship existing be- 
tween mistress and maid is ope of mu- 
tual independence. Thrown much to- 
gether, however, under the same roof, 
a spirit of courtesy and good feeling 
ought—and in many houses does—tem- 
per the intercourse to the benefit of 
both parties. 

But what are the real facts? The 
mistress has hitherto been accustomed 
to look upon her maids as something 
quite outside of herself. She will be 
surprised to learn there is an organic 
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connection between the life the maid 
lives and that led by herself. To one 
behind the scenes the terms of their 
relationship are obvious. Thus, when 
a young girl enters service she at once 
sacrifices all freedom. Any precon- 
ceived notion she may entertain of liv- 
ing her life in a particular way must 
be dismissed. She becomes the creat- 
ure of her environment, which is de- 
termined by the habits and tastes of 
the family with whom she lives. Her 
opportunities for self-culture or im- 
provement are small indeed; fruitful 
application is almost impossible. If 
she seek abroad for society in which 
she may meet with helpful friendship 
she finds herself shunned. She is a 
domestic servant! A Slavey! And as 
the devotees of caste and snobbery will 
for this reason ignore her, she naturally 
regards service with loathing, and 
yearns with a nameless anguish for 
the day of her emancipation. 

I think it is generally conceded that 
the average maid’s working hours are 
far too long. She rises before seven 
o’clock in the morning, and is on duty 
from fourteen to sixteen hours, with 
brief intervals for meals—practically 
seven days of the week. 

During these long hours—even meal 
hours—she is expected to be always on 
the alert; to undertake when desired or 
ordered, fresh work, often involving 
considerable time, trouble, and physical 
exertion, while at the same time form- 
ing a formidable addition to her usual 
everyday duties. She has to meet all 
sorts of unforeseen situations; to evade 
difficulties frequently demanding the 
astuteness of a diplomat. She has to 
rise to all occasions calling for lively 
if not altogether lofty flights of imagi- 
nation. To hear many things; yet be 
deaf. See many things; yet be blind. 
In a word, the successful maid must 
combine the patience of Job, the wis- 
dom of Solomon, the wit of a Sheridan, 
with the dignified bearing of a princess. 
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Her responsibilities extend to the 
temporary absence of the family, when 
she is frequently entrusted with the 
sole charge of a large house containing 
quantities of gold and silver articles, 
jewellery, plate, priceless bric-A-brac, 
notable pictures and engravings, costly 
books, also heirlooms, endowed with a 
sentimental value to the members of 
the family. which no sum of money, 
however large. could replace. On how 
few occasions is it found that the con- 
fidence reposed in the maid’s care and 
integrity, has been abused or misplaced. 
Yet any departure from convention on 
her part is sternly reproved. Any fail- 
ure to face an emergency, or to adopt 
the initiative at the proper moment, 
meets with insinuations of inaptness. 
Should she make a suggestion in any 
difficulty, she is at once reminded of 
her position. 

Mistresses are the last to discover, 
the first to deny our merits. If we 
succeed, such an event takes them ut- 
terly by surprise; and that surprise, on 
reflection, usually cools down into envy. 
Too often does a mistress represent 
facts of our past life. as being all 
shadow, with no redeeming flash of 
limelight. 

Surely, a life lived from day to day 
under such trying, nerve-shattering, 
and exhausting conditions, supports Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s description of the do- 
mestic servant as being “a dehuman- 
ized drudge,” and calls for ameliorative 
measures being taken on the part of 
all employers, to extend consideration, 
sympathy, and forbearance to those 
who, sometimes for long periods, live 
under the same roof, breathe the same 
air, sorrow and rejoice, hope and fear, 
court success and failure, and go 
through the entire puppeit-show of this 
fitful, feverish streak of existence 
called life. The paramount source of 
grievance with the majority of domes- 
tic workers, is the totally inadequate 
hours usually allowed for freedom and 
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relaxation. One short evening, and a 
portion of every alternate Sunday, in 
a week comprising seven working days, 
is merely a farce. Even that dear, de- 


lectable, treasured institution, the 
weekly evening out is constantly 
liable to curtailment, not infrequently 
to complete absorption, and can never 
really—in any sense of the word—be 
depended upon, as on this particular 
evening the employer may have “a 
few friends coming.” There is not 
the slightest difficulty in adjusting 
house-work so as to allow of a maid 
who performs her duty carefully, and 
to the best of her ability, enjoying a 
portion of every day, set apart as her 
very own—more especially in the 
spring and summer months. Men serv- 
ants are nearly always granted this 
privilege, which is to a woman more, 
much more, than a privilege; its ob- 
servance is an absolute necessity for 
the preservation of good health. 

Social ostracism, long hours, and 
lack of freedom form the principal 
grievances of domestic workers, and 
are the most serious obstacles which 
prevent a better class of girl entering 
service. Were these obstacles removed, 
or an attempt made in that direction. 
no matter upon how diminutive a scale, 
the standard of character and efficiency 
would be raised. Thus with the en- 
trance of a higher class of maid there 
must naturally be effected a change 
in the attitude of the mistress, and 
the vexatious question of the scarcity 
of efficient maids would have gone far 
on the way towards an amicable so- 
lution. 

Mistresses of “the stately homes of 
England,” the town or country man- 
sion, the city flat, the suburban villa, 
how often under a cloak of frigid 
hauteur, or chronic umbrage, do you 
fail to realize, or realizing, ignore the 
glaring fact. that our physical disabili- 
ties are identical with your own? Our 
hearts pulsate just as tenderly as yours 
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to every phase of human emotion. 

We can be moved to tears by the 
exquisite tonepoems of Chopin, our 
feet respond to the terpsichorean al- 
lurements of the popular rag-time air. 
We possess brains sufficiently devel- 
oped, enabling us to assimilate the best 
of English and foreign literature. We 
can appreciate the beauty and majesty 
of nature, as pictured in the face of 
the universe. For us, as for you, the 
landscape and seascape never cease to 
please. The flowers we love, because 
they give pleasure by merely living. We 
can gather hope from the rose of a 
wintry dawn, and indulge in pensive 
reflections under the roseate effulgence 
of a summer sunset. 

When for you, as also for us, the 
drama of life is ended—the curtain 


dropped—the lights extinguished— 
The National Review. 
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Death will be found on the doorstep 
of the exit, beckoning the mistress 
with the same hand as he will in- 
evitably extend to the maid. 

Isclated from home, friends, rela- 
tions, and all the scenes and ties of 
fondly cherished youthful remem- 
brances, to whom can we look but you 
for the kindly word of encouragement 
and guidance, the recognition of de- 
served merit, the exercise of that mag- 
netic, indefinable something, under- 
standable between woman and woman, 
which will enable us to feel we too 
have a part in the fair fabric of civili- 
zation, we too occupy a place of util- 
ity in the ranks of living men and 
women, joining in the grand march of 
this great Empire down the avenues of 
Time and History? 

Nellie Lockhart Anderson. 





“CHEZ BRISSON.” 


Regina-Fleurette Pomminville, with 
her sleeves rolled well up above her 
red elbows, and a considerable expanse 
of stout leg in coarse, grey stocking ex- 
posed to the casual gaze, was busy 
washing down the front steps of the 
house of her mistress, Dame Flmire 
Bouchard, “veuve du feu Aristide 
Rouchard, Comptable,” in the nipping 
air of late October at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

Regina splashed and rubbed with 
great vigor and thoroughness and no 
waste of time or energy, partly be 
cause the exceedingly raw air pene 
trated her none-too-thick clothing, and 
she wished to get her work done be- 
fore the wster in her pail turned to 
ice, partly because the raw and nip- 
ping gaze of the widow was to inspect 
the results of her application, and 


most of all because to do whatever she 
undertook with vigor and thoroughness 
and complete absorption was native to 


her. She had not been long enough off 
the farm down on the North Shore of 
the St. Lawrence to learn shiftless 
town ways of doing things, and when 
she scrubbed she made things clean. 
The steps of Mme. Bouchard had, since 
the arrival of Regina, been made as 
spotless as their shabbiness and dingy 
paint allowed, every morning—not 
merely overlaid by a trail of dirty, soap- 
suddy water, as had been the invari- 
able method of her predecessors. 
Regina was twenty, and had been 
for two years in the service of Mme. 
Bouchard. La veuve du feu Aristide, 
spending the summer with her daugh- 
ter and grandchildren in the cheap and 
unfashionable village of Ste. Clorinthe 
de Haute-Rive, a few months after her 
bereavement, had engaged the strong 
and willing Regina as general servant, 
and though nothing could have been 
rawer than she was then, the widow 
had at once realized her promise and 
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solid worth, and had offered to take 
her to town, feed and clothe her, and 
pay her $5 a month. To the eldest of 
sixteen children the opportunity seemed 
brilliant and alluring in the extreme, 
but Regina found town life very lonely, 
and cried herself to sleep many a night 
because she was so homesick for the 
brothers and sisters and the farm and 
the neighbors. As a matter of fact, 
Mme. Bouchard fully appreciated the 
priceless gift of intelligence and thor- 
oughness possessed by her general 
servant, and allowed her no chance to 
meet other domestics and learn town 
ways. She kept her closely at work all 
week, and permitted her to go to Mass 
at five o'clock in the morning on Sun- 
day, and but rarely took her out with 
her in the afternoons, or perhaps to 
market. Regina did all the work of 
the house, including washing, minded 
the grandchildren when they came to 
visit, and knitted incessantly for her 
mistress, and of course saved up her 
money for her trousseau and her dot. 
As she was not engaged to any of the 
young farmers near her home, and as 
she knew no One in town and went out 
so seldom, and never to a veillée, there 
did not seem to be any immediate pros- 
pect of matrimony for her; but this 
never occurred to her mind, and after 
all, her attitude was justified as events 
proved, for Fate, at the moment she 
was giving the steps a final rinse on 
this October morning, was coming 
down the street. 

Fate in this instance was disguised 
as a muscular young workman in blue 
overalls, with his pick and shovel over 
his shoulder. He looked with interest 
at Regina’s capable finishing touches, 
and admiringly at her robust figure and 
round red cheeks as she stood up and 
stretched her cramped back a moment 
before seizing up her pail and vanish- 
ing into the house. 

Next morning he passed again at the 
same time, and caught an interesting 





glimpse of pail and stout calf. Regina 
noticed him on this occasion. 

Every day he looked for her, and 
presently they exchanged formal greet- 
ings. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle,” said 
the man. 

“Good morning, monsieur,” said the 
maid, 

One morning they ventured a little 
more. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle,” said 
the man. “Will you tell me your name?” 
“Regina,” she replied demurely. “And 
yours, m’sieu?” “Joseph,” he said. 

The very next day it became evident 
that step-washing had ended for the 
season, as the snow came; but every 
time Joseph passed the house he looked 
for Regina. 

He thought all winter what he should 
say to her the next time they met, and 
the first April morning that she was 
out he took up the conversation quite 
simply where it had left off the Novem- 
ber before. “Regina is a pretty name,” 
said Joseph. 

“But Joseph is the most beautiful 
name,” responded Regina, smiling. “St 
Joseph, the stepfather of our Blessed 
Lord, is my favorite saint. He was a 
working-man—like us—and he _ sup- 
ported the Holy Family so humbly, and 
without thanks too!” 

This view of St. Joseph seemed ex- 
tremely vivid and new to Joseph Bris- 
son, accustomed to think of him as a 
holy and venerable greybeard, per- 
petually leaning on a staff, and gazing 
pensively at the Infant Jesus; and he 
looked at Regina half alarmed at her 
brilliance and daring. 

“Do you make much at your work?” 
inquired Regina. Joseph replied that 
he was paid three dollars a week, and 
she opened her eyes at such wealth. 

Poets and other writers of all ages 
have agreed—in varying terms—that 
love will find out a way, and the court- 
ship of Regina-Fleurette Pomminville 
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and Joseph Brisson proceeded rapidly. 
She very soon possessed his history as 
well as his heart, and had made up her 
mind as to her future—seeing a great 
deal farther and more clearly than he, 
Joseph, like herself, was from a farm 
on the lower St. Lawrence, but from 
the South Shore, where the people have 
a little less capacity and independence 
than those on the North, because of 
the communication by railway which 
they have long enjoyed, but which has 
not yet, destroyed the character of the 
other side. He was twenty-six years 
old, and he loved town life, but was 
very lonely. 

One day Joseph produced from his 
pocket a beautiful brass locket on a 
red velvet ribbon, and displayed it to 


Regina. Never had she seen so splen- 
did a jewel. 

“Do you want it?’ said Joseph, in- 
vitingly. 

“Ah!” breathed the enraptured Re- 
gina. 


“But if you take it you must take 
me too,” said Joseph boldly. 

“Yes,” said Regina simply; “I wish 
to marry.” 

When later on in the day she pre- 
sented herself to the severe eye of her 
mistress, and made the same announce- 
ment quite as simply, the old lady re- 
ceived such a shock that it took the 
form of violent passion. She called Re- 
gina all sorts of names which the girl 
luckily did not understand, and flatly 
refused to let her leave. Regina, in- 
timidated at first, retired, but stuck to 
her purpose. Then one day she again 
presented herself before the widow, 
and said that she had consulted her 
confessor and he had told her to give 
Madame two months’ notice. “I wish 


to marry on the tenth of June,” she 
announced. Her mistress could say no 
more, so she interviewed Joseph, and 
satisfied herself that he was sober and 
respectable; gave Regina an almost 
complete tea-set which she had bought 
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a bargain, and went. to the wedding. 

Regina wore a white cotton dress 
with a bright “rose-nanane” sash, a 
white straw hat trimmed with rose 
nanane ribbon and bunches of vivid 
cornflowers, white canvas shoes with 
black stockings, and carried in her 
cotton-gloved hands a bunch of arti- 
ficial flowers with her prayer-book and 
beads. Joseph wore a dress-suit, which 
he had rented for the day, and was en- 
tirely in black except for a peony in 
his buttonhole. They hired a buggy, 
and drove all afternoon through the 
dusty city streets, sitting happily hand 
in hand, and eating bananas. 


II. 

The Brissons set up housekeeping in 
two furnished rooms which cost $6 a 
month. On their wedding night they 
had a combined capital of $25.25. 
Twenty-five dollars remained to Re- 
gina out of her savings, after buying 
herself a few little household necessi- 
ties and her trousseau. Twenty-five 
cents: remained to Joseph, after paying 
his wedding and honeymoon expenses, 
including dinner at a Chinese restaur- 
ant, and this sum he turned over to 
Regina. He had, however, paid the 
rent for three months, and was now 
making five dollars a week. All the 
bride’s worldly goods, including the 
tea-set, went into a brand-new straw 
suit-case and a paper parcel, and all 
Joseph’s possessions consisted of his 
workman's overalls and one complete 
change and his pick and shovel. 

As soon as he was paid his money 
on Saturday night, he took it home to 
his wife. As he said, half humorously, 
he only saw the color of his money 
twice—when he was paid, and when 
he made it over to Regina. She al- 
lowed him five cents a week for to- 
bacco. 

Regina immediately applied her gifts 
of cleanliness and thrift to her new 
position in life, cleaning her two rooms 
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till the hardiest germ could not have 
survived, and scrubbing even the ceil- 
ings in true North Shore fashion. She 
kept Joseph and herself absolutely neat 
and well fed, knitting all their stock- 
ings, and wasting not so much as the 
thread of a bean. But she could not 
clean every day and all day long, and 
she began to long for some outlet for 
her activities. One day an idea oc- 
curred to her, and when Joseph came 
home that night she got him to nail 
up a board like a shelf across their 
one window that gave on the street. 
Next day she took a dollar and went 
out to make some purchases, and when 
she came back she arranged them with 
pride on the shelf, which she had first 
covered neatly with white paper. There 
were half a dozen packets of needles, 
some slate-pencils, a dozen sugarsticks 
displayed in a jam-jar, some bootlaces, 
a tumbler full of “all-day suckers,” a 
few little colored religious pictures, 
and six spools of thread. Her first cus- 
tomer was a neighbor who came in, 
consumed by curiosity, to find out what 
in the name of God she was doing, that 
Mme. Brisson! but was charmed by 
Regina’s ready information and keen 
eye into spending three cents on a 
spool of black cotton before she left. 
Regina’s innate capacity to do what- 
ever she undertook thoroughly came 
into play again. The contents of her 
shelf varied week by week till she had 
gauged exactly the small necessities of 
her neighbors. Sometimes she made 
a profit of fifteen or twenty cents on 
her dollar, sometimes only five cents, 
but she never lost, and gradually she 
added to her stock, and kept tea and 
brown sugar and eggs, and a few 
loaves of bread. She never gave credit 
for a cent, and she was perfectly just, 
but never exceeded the exact due of 
the purchaser by a hair’s-breadth—not 
even the children got an extra pepper- 
mint. She was well liked, and her 
strong vitality and vigor commanded 
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admiration and respect. She was al- 
ways well, and always ready to give 
sound advice as well as practical help 
to her neighbors in times of domestic 
affliction and excitement. 

In the course of time she became the 
mother of two sons, who from their in- 
fancy looked as if they were regularly 
scrubbed with pumice-stone, and who 
were never anything but neat, and who 
cut their teeth, learned to walk and 
run messages, and made their first 
‘Communion in the most exemplary 
manner. Their mother longed ardently 
for a daughter to train, but she never 
had any more children. The shop grew. 
First they took another room, then 
presently they actually owned the 
whole house in which they had begun 
their married life, and “Mme. Brisson, 
Marchande,” appeared in gold letters 
on a sanded black sign at the door. Re- 
gina had never known a prouder mo- 
ment in her life, and was not to know 
as proud a one again for many years 
to come, as that in which she first 
saw her name upon that sign, and re- 
alized what it stood for. It was to her 
as a first published book is to an au- 
thor. 

She now had a fixed ambition which 
she kept unswervingly in view: noth- 
ing less than to found and manage a 
departmental store of her own—a large, 
conspicuous, handsome store which 
would be known and envied and 
pointed out as the finest of its kind in 
the neighborhood—a success, and hers 
alone. 

With this purpose always before her, 
she educated her two sons, Alexandre 
and Achille, giving them a good com- 
mercial school training first, and then 
sending them to be clerks in a big 
city store, about the management of 
which she questioned them untiringly 
when they came home at night, making 
shrewd comments and criticisms. 

With Joseph she had not done very 
much. He was still a day-laborer—hon- 
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est, hard-working, profoundly stupid— 
but “bon comme du pain,” in the ex- 
pressive habitant metaphor. He looked 
upon his wife with the same respect 
and admiration as on the day she first 
won his notice by her excellent step- 
washing, but as to entering her ven- 
tures and undertakings, such a thought 
never occurred to him, and Regina 
would certainly not have encouraged 
any such interest. 


III. 

When Alexandre was twenty-one and 
Achille eighteen, the great enterprise 
was begun. In the wide and unbuilt-up 
spaces to the north-east, in which di- 
rection the city was rapidly and unac- 
countably growing, in a square upon 
which Regina had long fixed her eye, 
“les magasins Brisson” began to rise. 
What emotion, what surge of pride. 
what impulse to self-congratulation 
filled ber when the corner-stone was 
laid, the seal of her success, no one 
even glimpsed. Her eye was no 
brighter than usual, her head no more 
uprightly held, and satisfaction, if any, 
was tightly locked in that indomitable 
breast. 

Mme. Brisson kept firm hold of her 
original shop, but managed at the same 
time to visit her new premises at least 
twice daily. She instructed bricklay- 
ers and carpenters and all the other 
workmen in their respective trades; she 
inspected the quality of the bricks, the 
mortar, the concrete, the beams. and 
was able to make many admirable cor- 
rections and suggestions without throw- 
ing out the original plans of the build- 
ing, and she made herself so feared 
that tue work went forward with as- 
tonishing rapidity and a minimum of 
waste of time, space or material. Her 
fame was already becoming something 
of a tradition among her compatriots. 
She was known to be of enormous 
ability, of almost fabulous wealth. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Hettie Green, Roths- 


child—all these were well-known 
names of moneyed people, but their 
reputations, their incomes even, were 
felt to be almost mythical, while real- 
ity was stamped upon the capacious 
Mme, Brisson. Of Pierpont Morgan’s 
beginning who knew anything? he 
might have got his money from his 
father; but here was a woman whose 
beginning was known, the wife of a 
day-laborer, herself penniless, who had 
made money by honest magic, and who 
was now about to build such a superb, 
magnificent and colossal shop as ar- 
gued her the possessor of untold riches, 
and bid fair to put the French-Cana- 
dian commerce of the city on an en- 
tirely new basis. “She is rich, that 
Mme. Brisson,” one of her neighbors 
said in honest admiration, “but she 
gives herself no airs. She is not mean, 
she can think like a man, and yet she 
is 2 woman!” 

The ninth of December was the day 
fixed for the great occasion of the 
opening. The eighth being a holy day. 
Kegina and her family went devoutly 
to church, and not even her sons knew 
of the proportions of Regina’s offering, 
given in the name of her favorite saint. 
The whole Pomminville family came 
up from Ste. Clorinthe for the opening 
of the great stores, and a few of Jo- 
seph’s people came from the other side 
of the river. At eight o'clock in the 
morning Regina inserted the new key 
in the lock of the central door, turned 
it, and walked into her new kingdom, 
followed by her awestricken family. 
Outwardly she was tranquil, but it was 
the culminating moment of her pride, 
the crown and supreme triumph of her 
life. The shop gave on three streets, 
new streets and crude as yet, but full 
of promise—and had three magnificent 
doors and twelve show-windows lav- 
ishly decorated with red and white 
Christmas favors, little fir-trees in pots. 
stars of Bethlehem and Santa Clauses 
tipsily astride diminutive chimneys, 
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glittering snowflakes, holly wreaths 
and mottoes appropriate to the season 
in both French and English. Inside, 
quality was nothing to quantity and 
variety, and there was a department 
for everything from kitchen utensils to 
first Communion outfits. On the first 
floor, upon a species of commercial 
throne surrounded by a gilt railing, 
with a large desk in front of her on 
which was the cash register, with a 
complete command of the three en- 
trances—proud, alert, ineffable, yet 
calm—sat Mme, Brisson, née Regina- 
Fleurette Pomminville. Nothing es- 
caped her vigilance, no transaction, 
however small, eluded her knowledge, 
and when she wished to issue an order 
a sharp clap of her hands brought the 
sales-girls running im terror to her 
desk. No inglorious ease was to be 
hers now that she had realized her am- 
bition; she was merely a general with 
2a new and more important command, 
with the most important campaign of 
all opening before her. She had grown 
ample without becoming very stout, 
and she was still red-cheeked and as 
smiling and incisive as ever. Her 
air of pride became her. This had she 
achieved unaided. She had dispersed 
her family throughout the store, as a 
competent general his tried officers. Jo- 
seph, in a very much too large frock- 
coat from the Men’s Semi-Fitted De- 
partment, bewildered and miserably 
out of his element, wandered among 
the crockery and groceries with a con- 
stant and embarrassed smile on his 
face, feeling that he was properly de- 
spised by the basement staff, and that 
the reflected glory from Regina was 
all too brilliant. On the second floor, 
Alexandre, in a perfectly-fitting floor- 
walker’s costume, with an oiled and 
perfumed curl falling over his fore- 
head, was all professionalism and 
grace, full of easy but respectful badin.- 
age for those of the customers who 
were young and pretty. Among the 
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Boys’ and Men’s Furnishings, Carpets 
and Furniture, was Achille, command- 
ing, alert, self-possessed, able—his 
mother’s son. The shop was thronged 
all day, and custom was good, but they 
closed early in order that Regina might 
entertain her family. 

In a large private room on the first 
floor a banquet was served such as 
Ste. Clorinthe was unacquainted with. 
The guests fell to with appreciation 
and great liveliness, although at first 
somewhat awed by the grandeur at- 
tained by one of their family. Regina's 
mother was there, a little, bent, old 
woman in black. with sharp, shrewd 
eyes; and her father, a silent, gaunt 
old man; and her brothers and sisters, 
who made jokes and witty speeches; 
and nieces and nephews of every size, 
down to babies in arms. And Regina 
had paid the way of every one of them. 

Speeches and more jokes were made, 
and Alexandre replied to the congratu- 
lations for his mother, and did it very 
well. He bade the guests welcome in 
his mother’s name, and announced that 
relations would of course be given spe- 
cial privileges of purchase, and he went 
on to pay graceful tributes to his 
mother’s achievements and gifts. Re 
gina suddenly smiled across at Joseph, 
and abruptly rose to make a speech 
herself, ruthlessly interrupting Alexan- 
dre’s flowery periods. “You are all 
very kind to be here to-night,” she 
said; “Alexandre has told you that. 
The name of the store is Brisson, and 
it is Joseph’s store. Without him I 
could have done nothing. or had he 
been other than he is—if one has a 
drunkard or a good-for-nothing for a 
husband, what can one do—I ask you?” 
She shrugged her shoulders. “But my 
Joseph, like the stepfather of the Holy 
Family, is a saint. He has worked 
for us all, and been an example to our 
sons, and his money has built this. I 
ask you to drink prosperity to Joseph 
and to the Store!” 
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She sat down, and furtively pressed 
her handkerchief against her eyes for 
an instant, while the toast was drunk 
with wild applause. Then she cut 
short further tributes to herself by in- 
viting the company to go up on the 
roof to view the crowning glory of the 


establishment. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


When they were assembled in si- 


- lence, the redoubtable Achille pressed 


a button somewhere below, and a flam- 
ing electric sky-sign in patriotic red, 
white and blue, announced to the wait- 
ing city the name of the new depart- 
mental store—“Chez Brisson.” 

M. G. Cook. 





THE MYSTICAL REVIVAL.’ 


To those who can observe the signs 


of the times and the deeper currents ~* 


of contemporary thought nothing ap- 
pears more significant than the rapid 
increase of interest in mysticism— 
which means the religion of direct per- 
sonal experience—during the last ten 
years. We have moved far from the 
time when R. A. Vaughan spoiled his 
clever book on the mystics by his dread 
of incurring the contempt of the stolid 
British public. Books on mysticism are 
now pouring from the press, and some 
of them are sold by the thousand. Miss 
Underhill’s “Mysticism” was, even 
from the publisher’s point of view, one 
of the great successes of the year be- 
fore last; and Baron von Hiigel’s “‘mas- 
sive” (to use his own favorite adjective) 
volumes on Catherine of Genoa have 
been very widely read, though the rich- 
ness and depth of the thought had to 
contend with a style as gritty as that 
of Plotinus himself. These are signs 
of the greatest importance. A new 
movement in religious thought is 
plainly setting in, a movement which 
like the Tractarianism of seventy years 
ago, had its origin among scholars and 
thinkers, but is rapidly spreading in 
wider circles. The phenomenon is the 
more interesting and significant be 
cause it runs counter to the superficial 
current of religious fashion. At the 


* “The Mystic Way.” By Evelyn Underhill. 
Dent. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Mysticism in Christianity.” By W. K. Fle- 
ming. (Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 


very time when an exaggerated insti- 
tutionalism is being sedulously 
preached from every pulpit and incul- 
cated in every seminary, when a glori- 
fied sectarianism is luxuriating under 
cover of such phrases as “the recovery 
of the corporate idea,” it is now plain 
that there is a strong undercurrent 
flowing towards the opposite conception 
of religion—that of a direct intercourse 
between God and the individual soul, 
and of a faith which rests, not on au- 
thority or tradition, but om an innate 
claim and longing of the soul, progres- 
Sively satisfied by spiritual experience. 
The revival of Quakerism, which 
seemed at one time to be decaying rap- 
idly. is a notable symptom. Every 
year a small number of highly-educated 
and deeply-religious persons passes 
over from the Anglican Church 
and the leading Nonconformist bodies 
to join this once despised sect, which 
never seeks to advertise or make con- 
verts. The deepest religion of the 
twentieth century will assuredly be 
mystical in type. “The Christianity of 
the future,” said George Tyrrell near 
the end of his life, “will be mysticism 
and charity.” 

Mysticism, as interpreted by the 
writers who have explained and popu- 
larized it during the last ten years, is 
not theosophy nor theurgy, and has 
very little sympathy with supernatural- 
ism.. The lore of miraculous favors— 
levitation, transverberation, incandes- 




















cence, and so forth—which fills the offi- 
cially recognized books on “mystical 
theology” in the Roman Catholic 
Church has no place in the new move- 
ment. Neo-Catholicism is attempting 
to exploit the revival of superstition 
which has followed the breakdown of 
mechanical determinism; but the new 
mysticism disdains and distrusts such 
tendencies. Our modern mystics aim 
at presenting us with spiritual religion 
in its purest form, religion as an inti- 
mate personal experience, the proof of 
which consists in the verification of 
the hypotheses with which it started, 
and the reward of which is nothing 
outside the bliss of that purified expe- 
rience. Mysticism in its essence is ab- 
solutely autonomous. It needs no in- 
stitutions, no dogmas, no historical tra- 
ditions. These it finds among its sur- 
roundings, and for the most part grate- 
fully or dutifully accepts; but it can 
stand without them. For this reason 
it is in all essentials the same at all 
times and in all places. The master- 
pieces of mystical literature, such as 
the Fourth Gospel, the Theologia Ger- 
manica, and the Revelations of Julian 
of Norwich, require no trained his- 
torical or literary faculty to under- 
stand them, and they leap over the de- 
nominational barriers which divide 
Christendom into hostile camps. They 
are for all time and for every nation: 
kindred spirits understand them and 
love them at once. Maeterlinck is not 
far wrong when he says that “a book 
grows old only in proportion to its anti- 
mysticism.” And here we may say 
that a new star, perhaps of the first 
magnitude, has lately appeared in the 
Indian poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
whose exquisite art and keen vision of 
the eternal through the temporal stamp 
him as a religious genius of rare power. 
It may be hoped that the appreciation 
of his poetry in Miss Underhill’s new 
book will procure many readers for the 
cheaper edition of the “Gitanjali.” 
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The interest now taken in the mys- 
tics is almost as much scientific as re- 
ligious. A mass of literature, of very 
various merit, dealing with the psy- 
chology of religion, has already ap- 
peared, and is being added to every 
month in the numerous psychological 
and philosophical magazines of France 
and the United States. Much light has 
certainly been thrown on the physical 
and psychical conditions connected 
with trance and ecstasy; but too much 
stress has been laid on the abnormal 
and pathological aspects of religious en- 
thusiasm. Disturbances of the nervous 
system, with their protean manifesta- 
tions, are more often the natural con- 
sequence than the predisposing cause 
of intense spiritual exaltation. These 
protests of the bodily organs against a 
strain which their evolution has not 
prepared them to endure no more dis- 
credit the intuitions or visions of the 
mystic than the moral and physical in- 
firmities of many great poets discredit 
their poetical inspiration. The new 
school of psychology has diligently col- 
lected and tabulated the phenomena of 
sudden conversion. It has enumerated 
the various methods by which ecstasy 
may be artificially induced. It has 
advanced plausible theories about “the 
dark night of the soul’—that awful 
reaction which generally succeeds pro- 
longed spiritual rapture—and it has 
separated actual mystical experiences 
from the grotesque supernatural leg- 
ends of which the lives of the saints 
are full. In all this it has done good 
service; but since its whole treatment 
of spiritual experience is external and 
superficial, psychology can never give 
us an adequate or satisfactory philos- 
ophy of mysticism. For mysticism, if 
it be not a real communion of the hu- 
man soul with a Beyond which is a 
supreme objective fact and not merely 
a subjective ideal, is nothing. If there 
is no objectively existing Supreme Be- 
ing, the eternal source of all goodness, 
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beauty, and truth, the mystic is a de- 
luded man; his faith is vain. To admit 
this, however, would carry the psychol- 
ogist beyond the limits of his science, 
which is confined to the study of states 
of consciousness. Psychology can in- 
vestigate the interplay of the emotions 
and the will; but for the seeker after 
ultimate truth it has no message. Psy- 
chology knows nothing of any truth 
that'is not relative and contingent. It 
was, therefore, inevitable that the re- 
cent preponderance of psychological in- 
terest in mysticism should have the 
effect of diverting attention from the 
philosophical side of the subject. The 
relation of mystical experience to ulti- 
mate truth, though for the mystic him- 
self this is the crucial and only impor- 
tant question, has been almost entirely 
neglected by recent critics. This is a 
peculiarity of the modern movement. 
In the times of other mystical revivals, 
such as the third, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, the scientific treat- 
ment of the subject took the form of 
metaphysical speculation. Plotinus, 
Augnstine, Erigena, Eckhart, and 
Béhme all have their niches in the 
temple of philosophy. These writers 
justly felt that they were concerned 
not with a quasi-medical study of 
aberrant mental phenomena, but with 
a supreme effort to solve the great 
enigma of existence. Hence no an- 
alysis of concepts could be too search- 
ing, no heights of speculation too dizzy 
for them. For were they not looking 
at ‘the heights and depths of the in- 
finite and eternal? 

But the new mysticism has not yet 
produced its great metaphysician; and 
too many of its exponents, among 
whom we must unfortunately include 
Miss Underhill, disparage a science 
which they have not tried to master 
and speak of the intellect in an odd 
tone of irritation, as if clear thinking 
were a positive obstacle to spiritual 
progress. Miss Underhill has fallen an 


easy prey to le dernier cri in philos- 
ophy, the fascinating but elusive M. 
Bergson. The author of “L’Evolution 
Créatrice” appears to many of his ad- 
mirers as an artist of the Impression- 
ist school, a champion of blurred out- 
lines and colors which all run into one 
another. In its deprecation of intel- 
lectual analysis and praise of “intu- 
ition,” the cult of l’élan-vital seems to 
dispense its votary from the necessity 
of thinking logically, and to offer a 
much easier road to wisdom by way 
of the emotions and will. Thus under- 
stood, Bergsonism would be a very un- 
satisfactory basis for mysticism, which 
withers at once if change is divorced 
from its correlative, permanence. We 
are by no means sure that Bergson 
means anything of the kind; his 
thought, in any case, is clearly in a 
state of evolution; but his attractive- 
ness to minds untrained in philosophy 
and averse from its discipline lies pre- 
cisely in his supposed anti-intellectual- 
ism. His influence upon Miss Under- 
hill has been wholly prejudicial. It is 
responsible for the only serious defect 
in an otherwise admirable book—her 
almost contemptuous and, we must add, 
ignorant neglect of the great thinkers 
who have tried to systematize the mys- 
tic’s creed. No real student of Plotinus 
could accuse him of “static intellectual- 
ism,” or of undervaluing the beauty 
and glory of the visible universe, 
which inspires some of the grandest 
passages of the “Enneads.”’ The philo- 
sophical mystic, of whom he is the 
type, marshals his forces to advance 
upon the Spiritual City by three con- 
verging paths. The dialectic proves to 
him that the unseen Spiritual World 
must exist; his moral sense (this part 
is in the “Enneads” too slightly 
sketched) that it ought to exist; 


while his inner light, his mys- 
tical intuition, assures him _ that 
it undoubtedly does exist. An 


initial act of faith, without which no 
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religious life is possible, pledges him 
to the belief that truth, moral good- 
ness, and beauty (in the wide Platonic 
sense of all that kindles the love-pas- 
sion in the soul) are three stars in one 
constellation, three modes in which the 
Eternal lives and reveals himself. The 
ultimate identity of value and exist- 
ence is the great venture of faith to 
which every true mystic is committed. 
It involves a very drastic scrutiny of 
sense-presentations, and even of intel- 
lectual constructions, which again and 
again are found to fall short of reality, 
convicted of imperfection, of transitori- 
ness, and of internal contradictions. 
“Neti, neti,” he says, it is not this; this 
is not the truth of things, but the out- 
ward covering; we must go deeper. It 
is a very common misunderstanding to 
attribute these obstinate questionings of 
sense and outward things to a passion 
for simplification and abstraction, 
which, we are told, leads to an abstract 
monism or nihilism in which all the 
rich diversities of the real world dis- 
appear. Even Baron von Hiigel tries 
to divide Plotinus into two men, and 
suggests that he only becomes a true 
prophet when the warm pulsation of 
his personal religion can be felt beat- 
ing beneath the frigid categories of his 
philosophy. This, however, is an un- 
tenable view. The most inspired pas- 
sages in the “Enneads” proceed directly 
from the dialectic. It is the yots épay, 
the amor intellectualist Dei, which lifts 
him ever and anon out of his argumen- 
tation into prophetic fervor. The same 
may be said of Meister Eckhart. of 
Smith the Cambridge Platonist, and 
very notably of Wordsworth, who is 
most poetical when he is most meta- 
physical. The unique value of these 


writers lies precisely in the interaction 
of speculative and intuitive insight. 
They do not prove the existence of God 
and Heaven by a manipulation of 
bloodless categories, but they go far 
to justify the faith that the Divine 
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reveals Himself most fully to the rea- 
son, the will, and the affections acting 
concurrently. The contradictions of ex- 
perience are softened and in part re- 
moved, as we follow this way in hope, 
love, and continual self-discipline. If 
any one doubts the unwisdom of slight- 
ing the intellect in spiritual develop- 
ment, let him compare the sanity, 
moral beauty, and practical effective- 
ness of the philosophical mystics with 
the alternate ecstasies and miseries, the 
hallucinations and catalepsies, and the 
unpleasant sublimited eroticism of the 
emotionalists who have brought dis- 
credit upon the name. 

In all other respects Miss Underhill’s 
book is a triumph of erudition, grace- 
fully and skilfully marshalled and at- 
tractively presented. Her discussion of 
the mystical element in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles and in the Fourth Gospel is 
thoroughly sound and valuable. And 
when, greatly daring, she attempts to 
reconstruct the inner life of Jesus 
Christ Himself from the testimony of 
the Evangelists interpreted by the rec- 
ords of the great Christian mystics, we 
feel that she has made a real contribu- 
tion towards the better understanding 
of the centrai figure in history and has 
opened a line of study which other 
scholars may pursue with great ad- 
vantage. Those who desire to form a 
clear picture of fhe Founder of Chris- 
tianity, apart from theological and dog- 
matic interpretations of His person and 
work, must regard Him as the greatest 
of the mystics, one in whom the inter- 
weaving of divine and human was ex- 
hibited in a vital natural sense within 
the limits of His personality. It must 
have been the profound impression 
which He produced, of a man filled 
with the Divine Spirit, which gave the 
first impulse to worship Him as a su- 
pernatural Being. Miss Underhill ends 
her chapter about Christ the mystic 
with a singularly beautiful discussion 
of the cry of abandonment upon the 
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Cross, a theme on which much has 
been written, but nothing better than 
this. She has proved her case. It has 
been often said that the materials for 
a biography of Christ do not exist. But, 
there can be no doubt as to the type of 
character which was found in Him. He 
was one who practised what the mys- 
tics call the “unitive life” in a perfec- 
tion perhaps never approached by any 
other. 

The chapter on the mystic life in 
the early Church contains a fine analy- 
sis of the various manifestations of the 
mystical impulse in the first centuries 
of our era. But it often suggests a 
second-hand or superficial acquaintance 
with the authorities. The ululating 
blunder tertius genus, which is cruelly 
introduced into a quotation from Pro- 
fessor Swete, tells its own tale, unless 
we may attribute it to the printer. 
Clement of Alexandria receives less 
than justice. He could not have been 
infected with “the poison of Neoplaton- 
ism,” since he lived before the date 
usually accepted for the rise of that 
school. Nor can he be accused of the 
“intellectualism” perversely attributed 
to Plotinns. His ladder of perfection 
begins with faith and ends with love, 
“which unites the knower and the 
known,” after passing through the 
stage of knowledge. “The two ex- 
tremes,”’ he finely SAYS, faith and love, 
“are not taught.” The one is the neces- 
sary experiment, the other the experi- 
ence which justifies it. The discipline 
of intellect and character, which comes 
in between, has to be learned. “The 
extremes are simple, the middle com- 
plex,” as Proclus says in the same con- 
nection. The last chapter, on the 
Liturgy of the Mass as a mystical 
drama, is very interesting. Anrich, 


Rohde, Reitzenstein, and others have 
shown how great the influence of the 
mystery-drama, as enacted in the later 
Pagan cults, was upon the Christian 
Church. The Eucharist was essentially 


a rite of the same kind, symbolizing the 
death and resurrection of Christ and 
the mystical participation in those ex- 
periences by the individual believer. To 
the mystic this is the natural way to 
look upon the Sacraments; and, as Miss 
Underhill has shown, the Liturgy it- 
self, especially, perhaps, in the Greek 
Church, encourages this interpretation 
of the Eucharist. It is tempting to spec- 
ulate what the effect would be of a 
great mystical movement in the Church 
upon sacramental doctrine and prac- 
tice. The mystic will probably make 
the Eucharist his central act of wor- 
ship, and will value it highly as a 
drama of redemption—the death and 
new birth which every soul must un- 
dergo. He will be disposed to glorify 
the Sacrament by making it an im- 
pressive and beautiful pageant. But 
anything like sacerdotal magic—the er 
opere operato theory of the Mass—will 
be abhorrent to him, as making the 
spiritual dependent on the material, 
and throwing the free Spirit into fet- 
ters. To the mystic no Sacrament can 
be a necessary vehicle of grace. 

Mr. Fleming has written a book less 
brilliant, perhaps, than Miss Under: 
hill’s, but sound and valuable. His his- 
torical sketch of Christian Mysticism is 
an independent study which follows 
rather closely the lines of the Bampton 
Lectures of 1899; it contains, however, 
notices of several writers not dealt 
with in that work. With the author’s 
concluding chapter on the present and 
future of mysticism in this country we 
are in complete agreement. In mys- 
ticism the Evangelical party will find 
the springs of a new revival for which 
the time is almost ripe. Personal re- 
ligion has always been the real strength 
of Protestantism; its weaknesses, 
which need not be enumerated, can be 
easily got rid of when it is once real- 
ized that personal religion is auto- 
nomous, needing no verbally inspired 
book, and fearing no loss of purity 
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Pavement Reflections. 


from the use of beautiful accessories in 
worship with appeals to the eye as 
well as to the ear. But for us as for 
the Athenians in the time of Aris- 
tophanes, the main teachers of the full- 
grown will be not priests, nor even 


philosophers, but poets. These favored 
The Times. 
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spirits seem often to pass over the 
“purgative” stage, and to rise at once 
to “illumination.” Their discipline may 
be of another kind. But in any case, 
the clearest vision is theirs, and theirs 
will be the largest share in moulding 
the religion of the future. 





PAVEMENT REFLECTIONS. 


A few weeks ago it was reported in 
the papers that a man who had stepped 
off the pavement to make way for two 
women had been knocked over by a 
motor and killed. One’s first thought 
on reading of the accident was that it 
was a very pitiful and futile way to 
die. It was an accident like another, a 
death like another, but something in 
the ghastly disproportion between the 
trivial act of politeness and the fatal 
result of it struck one’s imagination. 
Yet there was, I think, something fine, 
too, in such a death. It was the poor 
fellow’s fault that he did not look round 
before obeying bis instinct of not in- 
commoding a woman, just as it would 
have been his fault if he had not looked 
round before starting to cross the road 
on his own account. But the latter 
death would have meant nothing at all; 
as it was, he died in performing what 
is a finely significant gesture, however 
slight and trivial, a gesture which 
lingers on to remind us of a great Eu- 
ropean ideal and tradition. That such 
slight actions are still instinctive and 
automatic with us is sure evidence that 
the ideas of chivalry had some practical 
reality and truth in them. When we 
read of the barbarities practised 
against women in the age of chivalry 
itself, or how in later Victorian times, 
when so much sentiment was popular 
about the sacredness and holiness of 
Woman, women were used in factories, 
We are apt to call the whole theory of | 
chivalry humbug, but for all that it 


was real and active—in the lives and 
spirits of men. And just as that poor 
man’s gesture of politeness reminds one 
of the reality still lingering, so his 
death might well be a symbol of the 
probable doom of chivalry, as things 
go in modern England. Perhaps it 
should not be regretted Chivalry means 
reverence and helpfulness for the weak, 
and perhaps we should rejoice if 
women are really to be as strong as 
men. In any case, if they are to com- 
pete with men in everything, it will 
go ill with the man who makes way 
for them. It is hardly worth while to 
speak of the “militant’’ women, since 
they must be merely a passing phase 
in a civilized community, but they have 
done their appreciable something to 
hasten the death of the chivalrous 
frame of mind. Not, I suppose, that 
they would care. 

This line of refiection, however, 
would take me into deeper depths than 
I care to swim or sink in on the pres- 
ent occasion. Let us keep to the sur- 
face of life and consider the manners 
and customs of people in the streets. 
In my opinion they have become more 
slovenly than they used to be and re- 
quire admonishment. A stationary Lon- 
don crowd is the most easily managed, 
the best-humored and pleasantest in 
the world. Occasionally there is trou- 
ble at a political meeting, and of late 
some resentment has been shown about 
befouled letters and houses and rail- 
way-stations burnt down, but a Lon- 
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don crowd at a procession or a show 
is charming. It is when people move 


that they are troublesome and I men-: 


tion it believing they err from ignor- 
ance and carelessness rather than an 
evil heart. Not always, though. Hark- 
ing back to the matter of making way 
for women I have to say with great 
regret than most of them accept that 
courtesy most ungraciously. Very sel- 
dom with the slight smile or “thank 
you” the occasion demands; as a rule 
they march by you without a glance. 
It may be due to the increasing self- 
importance of women or it may not, 
but somehow they make you feel, not 
that you have done a slight act of vol- 
untary politeness, but that you have 
obeyed a law imposed on you of mak- 
ing way for your betters, your born 
superiors. It is annoying, when you 
pass two women who take up all the 
pavement and you step into a muddy 
gutter, that they should sail by as 
though you were a “native” and they 
were the governing race. To be frank, 
you regret the politeness and in time 
may even discontinue it. More annoy- 
ing still to give up your seat in the 
Tube and it is taken as a matter of 
course without a word. That, I hope, 
is not frequent, but it has happened to 
me and I have thought a little wistfully 
of the East, where women wait on men 
and wash their feet and carry the bur- 
dens on the march. I have heard or 
read of a typical Eastern scene, in 
which a woman carried over a narrow 
stream first her husband and then her 
four grown sons. A shocking scene, 
but, after all, the European treatment 
of women is a thing of yesterday in the 
history of mankind. They must be 
careful. They must not Orientalize us. 
But I am approaching deep waters 
again, and must really attempt a lighter 
touch. 

Nobody seems to know the rule of 
the pavement. Every driver knows the 
rule of the road, that in England he 


keeps to the left, but hardly any pe 
destrian seems to know that he ought 
to keep to the right. Why, I cannot 
tell him; I did not make the rule, but 
there it is. You must have a rule. In 
old days men fought duels about “tak- 
ing the wall,” and in these days they 
would look ferocious, at least, without 
the rule. As a fact, they do look fero- 
cious, not knowing it. Over and over 
again, when I am walking, as I should, 
close to the wall on my right I am met 
by a man also walking, as he should 
not, close to the wall, who looks as 
though he thought me a brute for ex- 
pecting him to make way for me. Once 
such a man, very raggedly dressed, 
positively uphraided me, calling me 
“the rich” and asking why on that ac- 
count I should have the wall to myself; 
money had to pass before his serenity 
was restored. At other times wrongly 
polite men, being properly next the 
wall, make way for you while you 
make way for them and you dodge to 
and fro for minutes. In a crowded 
street the rule must be kept, woman 
or no woman, unless it is a question of 
one of you getting off the pavement. I 
notice that the City of Westminster is 
fond of advertising its existence rather 
uselessly at street corners; could it not 
print this rule also, even in its horrid 
white cn blue? Then might I point to 
it in triumph, as I should have done 
the other day, when a furious dog 
nearly bit me under the impression I 
had insulted its mistress by taking the 
wall of her. . . These are trifling 
matters, reader? Who shall say? Per- 
haps all this is a sympton of a chaotic, 
undisciplined, uncertain state of mind 
into which this unhappy nation is fall- 
ing. 

I would not infer all that, nor would 
I make too much of the way people 
hurry round corners without a thought 
of whom they may knock over, or the 
way they rush down steps and crash 
into passers-by at right angles. Indeed, 
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those are rather hopeful signs, giving 
some indication of business and pur- 
pose, aud I am prepared to allow some 
roughness of manner and to suffer 
some inconvenience for the health and 
prosperity of my country. For now I 
come to the gravest matter: to the op- 
posite fault and its most sinister signifi- 
eance. I refer to the exasperatingly 
slow pace at which most people walk. 
At almost any hour of the day about 
a quarter of the London population is 
abroad in the main thoroughfares, and 
of that quarter only a tiny fraction 
show the least evidence that time is 
of any value to them or indeed that 
they have any wish to arrive anywhere. 
Obviously, this means a frightful 
amount of idleness. It means an in- 
dolent and flaccid habit of mind and 
body. It means, moreover, extreme 
stupidity and insensibility, for, with 
The New Witness. 


the most numerous and beautiful parks 
and gardens of any city in the world 
to walk in why should people crawl 
and saunter for pleasure in crowded 
and noisy streets? If you wish to ad- 
vance at more than a mile an hour in 
the Strand or Oxford Street you have 
to edge your way and slither between 
people and dodge into the road and 
back all the time. Even in wet weather 
or in cold, raw weather it is much the 
same; you have to evade a thousand 
umbrellas in a quarter of a mile. . 

Perhaps I was wrong in my inferences. 
Let us hope that all this languid craw!- 
ing is really due to the fine athletic 
spirit of modern England. These are 
all splendid fellows tired out with ten- 
nis and football and golf, and nursing 
their energies for fresh bouts. Let us 
hope so. But they do get horribly in 


one’s way. 
G. 8S. Street. 


THE CHEMIST’S DREAM. 


Three stars shone out with a baleful glare. 


Scarlet and green and blue, 
And a medley of perfumes smote the air, 
Lavender, musk and rue. 


And the chemist shook, for a nameless fright 
Harried his evening walk, 

And his face grew pale in the ghostly light, 
Like camphorated chalk. 


He was sick to death, he was sore afraid. 
For he knew from his sense of smell 

That he'd come to the dread phenacetin glade 
Where the Heemogoblins dwell. 


Swift and light as the wind-blown chaff 
They crowded the path he trod, 

With a shriek of joy and a ghoulish laugh 
That cracked like 4 senna pod. 


He heard the patter of elfin shoes, 
As he fled in that breathless sprint, 
And he felt the grip of a deft-flung noose 
Of salicylic lint. 
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They have trussed him tight with boric gauze 


To a eucalyptus tree, 


With a loofah gag betwixt his jaws 


And a bandage round his knee. b 


Cold ran his blood as a toilet cream, 
And the sweat like a perfume spray, 
When he saw the glycero-phosphates gleam 
And the trail of powders grey. 


And he thought with grief of the life he’d led 
Of his homeeopathic pills, 

Of the times he had stolen a doctor’s bread 
Prescribing for coughs and chills; 


Of the poor little babes who tossed and turned 
In their eagerness to toothe, 

Diminutive mites who yowled and yearned 
For syrups that really soothe. 


And he groaned as he thought of the stout and spare 
Who'd sampled his make-shift stuff, 

Of the bald old colonels who hoped for hair 
On the strength of a printed puff. 


Then away to covert the goblins race, 
But the chief of the pygmy band 

Draws near with a smile on his wizened face 
And a bightlight in his hand. 


The fuse is fired,.the flamelets start 
On their journey of spark and smoke— 
When just at the really crucial part 
The chemist suddenly woke. 


Punch. 


J. M. 8. 





PANAMA AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 


It is said that the events of real and 
vital importance are seldom recognized 
and appreciated by the generations in 
which they occur. The perspective of 
history reduces to very small propor- 
tions most of the incidents and inter- 
ests which bulk so largely at any given 
time, and bring into prominence many 
changes and occurrences which were 
wholly disregarded, or at least greatly 


underestimated, when they took place. 
There may be some truth in this ob- 
servation, and the great event of the 
present year—perhaps one of the very 
greatest as measured by its influence 
on future world-destinies—the opening 
of the Panama Canal, may be a case 
in point. The recent King’s Speech 
dealt with a large number of topics of 
more or less domestic and international 
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importance, Of course there was no 
allusion to this transcendent event 
which after four centuries will realize 
the dreams of Columbus and his suc- 
cessors concerning 2 continuous sea 
communication between the west 
shores of Europe and the eastern sea- 
board of Asia. When Columbus ar- 
rived at the little island of the Bahama 
group he thought he was on the fringe 
of Asia and close to Cathay and Cip- 
angu (Japan). In fact, the Genoese 
navigator never understood to the day 
of his death the real nature of the tre- 
mendous discovery he had made. For 
thirty years after Columbus’s voyages 
navigators strove in vain to solve the 
“secret of the strait.” And at last when 
the absence of any passage leading 
from ocean to ocean became _ estab- 
lished, plans began at once to be made 
for the creation of an artificial channel 
through the narrow lands of the Isth- 
mus. The history of this great enter- 
prise, now almost accomplished, was 
long and eventful. The very persist- 
ence of the efforts shows what im- 
mense importance was attached to the 
piercing of the barrier which Nature 
had placed between the Old World and 
the Orient. 

The history of the world would have 
been very different if a natural strait 
had been left at the Isthmus between 
the two great masses of the American 
continent. And future history will be 
proportionately affected now that Na- 
ture’s oversight has been corrected by 
the magnificent lock canal which will 
probably be open for traffic before the 
end of the present year. An Empire 
like the British which is “far-flung,” in 
Mr. Kipling’s phrase, over every clime 
and hemisphere, must needs be greatly 
concerned in the geographical and po- 
litical results of this new channel of 
communication. One effect is unmis- 


takable, and England cannot too soon 
or too carefully consider its signifi- 
The island-continent of Aus- 


cance. 
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tralia, which along present routes is 
much nearer Liverpool than New York, 
will now shift, so to speak, between 
two and three thousand miles nearer 


New York than Liverpool. New Zea- 
Jand, which has been about equidistant 
between the two countries, will be 
brought through the sluices of the Pan- 
ama Canal nearly three thousand miles 
nearer the great American Republic 
than the Imperial Motherland. It is 
true Australasia is brought simulta- 
neously nearer the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Nevertheless, the centre of gravity 
of the English-speaking world will 
henceforth settle more decidedly and 
permanently than ever in the New 
World rather than the Old. Here is 
a fact of a first-class size which may 
well engage the attention of England 
and all the States of the Empire. 
The portions of the British over-sea 
Dominions which stand to benefit most 
from the opening of the Canal are Brit- 
ish Columbia and the West Indies. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the 
prospective benefit which may accrue 
to Vancouver and the other ports of the 
Pacific province of Canada, as well as 
to that province as a whole. There is 
good reason to believe that the produce 
of the western half of the prairies will 
flow through the Pacific ports and by 
the new shortcut through the canal 
eastwards to the West Indies, the en- 
tire Atlantic seaboard of the Americas, 
and to England and Europe beyond. 
Every interest and property in British 
Columbia ought to appreciate when the 
first vessel mounts and descends the 
Titanic locks of the Isthmian water- 
way. Then, again, the West Indies will, 
or should, be the scene of a tremen- 
dous revival of welfare and activity 
when the canal is opened. They lie 
right athwart the sea-trails from North 
and South America and from Pnglish 
and European ports to Colon-Cristobal, 
the Caribbean terminal of the canal. A 
new world of trade and publicity opens 
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for the British Dominions in these 
parts. Hitherto these islands have lain 
in what the Americans call a “dead 
end.” They will henceforth be thrown 
alongside or across the most frequented 
highways of ocean traffic. Jamaica, for 
example, intercepts the great Wind- 
ward Passage from the Atlantic into 
that Mediterranean of the New World, 
the Caribbean Sea. That “earthly Par- 
adise,” with its great port and capital, 
Kingston, ought to be entering the por- 
tals of a wealth and prosperity such as 
it has never known before. We under- 
stand that the Government of the isl- 
and are, in view of coming events, pur- 
chasing a site for a new coaling and 
ship-repairing station, and the step is 
not being taken a moment too soon. 
We also hear of harbor improvements 
at Trinidad and Grenada and oil-bunk- 
ering provision at Barbados and St. 
Lucia. It is impossible to discuss the 
new trade prospects of the West Indies 
in detail, but we may just mention the 
benefits they are likely to draw from 
the stream of tourists who will visit 
the “big ditch” at Panama and “do” 
the islands going or returning. 

It is perhaps a pity the recent King’s 
Speech did not announce the meeting 
of a Conference of delegates from Brit- 
ish Columbia, the West Indies, British 
Juiana, and Honduras, and perhaps 
even Australia and the rest of Canada, 


to discuss the revolutionary event about 
The Outlook. 


to take place and its probable effect on 
the interests of the Empire, and espe- 
cially certain portions of it. The West 
Indies, at any rate, would do well to 
take counsel together, as they have 
done in the past with regard to quaran- 
tine and agricultural questions, and 
prepare for the new régime. How, for 
example, are they going to make the 
most of the keener and broader search- 
light of publicity which must hence- 
forth fal] upon the islands in and 
around the Caribbean? How are they 
going to pass on and about the crowds 
of “globe-trotters” who will be trying 
the new tours through the Isthmian 
canal, and will want to see something 
of the treasures of beauty and interest 
the lovely Antilles have to show. Much 
ean be done in the way of advice and 
stimulus by the Imperial Government, 
which is, indeed, directly responsible 
for the administration of many of 
these islands. We admit it is not too 
conspicuously in the tradition of Brit- 
ish government to take occasion by the 
forelock in these matters. Laisser faire 
still prevails in our Imperial action and 
policy. But it will be a pity if the 
Empire is not fully prepared to meet 
all the effects of a great event in which 
the British system is almost as directly 
interested as the great Republic which 
has accomplished this vast and long- 
awaited enterprise. 





A LONG STEP TO FREE TRADE. 


Read in the light of President Wood- 
row Wilson’s message, the new Tariff 
Bill constitutes the first large step 
towards an abandonment of the protec- 
tive policy in the United States. In 
no other country has that policy pro- 
duced so full and flourishing a crop of 
abuses and corruptions. It has endowed 
particular business interests with the 


power to plunder the consuming pub- 
lic, poisoning the atmosphere of poli- 
tics with base intrigue, and furnishing 
the soil for every sort of profitable 
privileges to thrive. It has done more 
than anything else to damage and dis- 
tort the free development of the natu- 
ral resources and the free application 
of ability and labor powers in the 























greatest industrial area of the modern 
world. Tariff Reform along the lines 
of the new proposals will breathe the 
wholesome breath of life not only into 
American politics, but into American 
business. It will open an era of ex- 
panding industry and commerce 
greater than even the optimism of the 
average American anticipates. 

The actual proposals of the Tariff 
Bill still leave a considerable amount 
of protection to American manufac- 
tures. But the President’s message 
makes it clear that he himself is by 
conviction and in policy a Free-trader 
in the British sense of the word, and 
that, if the nation continues to support 
him, he will “abolish everything that 
bears even the semblance of privilege 
or of any kind of artificial advantage.” 
The present measure goes as far as is 
at present expedient, or even finan- 
cially feasible. | It places on the list of 
free imports all the chief food-stuffs 
and the raw materials of manufacture} 
and it abolishes or cuts down the du- 
ties upon all orders of manufactured 
goods that fall within the ordinary 
standard of popular consumption. The 
new free list includes also a number of 
manufactures which are under the 
contro] of trusts and combines, and 
which, in consequence, command ex- 
tortionate prices. The largest cuts 


are in the woollen goods, where in = 


some cases the duties are reduced by 
75 per cent. But over a wide range of 
schedules, the reduction averages about 
50 per cent. The only increases of duty 
are upon luxuries. The net effect of 
the reductions upon revenue is esti- 
mated to amount to some eighty mil- 
lion dollars per annum. But the relief 
to the consuming public must be put 
at many times that amount. \ It is no- 
torious that for every dollar brought 
into the public purse, many dollars 
have passed into the private purses of 
the manufacturers and merchants for 
whose profit and by whose instigation 
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this dishonest system was maintained. . 
\But in America, as elsewhere, there 
is many a slip betwen a Bill and a 
Statute, and there are not a few critics 
of the situation whd, pointing back to 
the Wilson Tariff of twenty years ago, 
predict a similar failure for the new 
proposals. There are, however, many 
circumstances which distinguish favor- 
ably the chances of the present Bill. 
In the first place, the Democratic pol- 
icy of to-day is not complicated, as was 
the case in 1893, by the monetary issue 
which occupied the bulk of the first 
Session of Mr. Cleveland’s term, and 
consumed much of his influence before 
the tariff came up for settlement. 
Hardly less important is the new situa- 
tion of the Senate, hitherto the strong- 
hold of the privileged interests and 
screened from the full pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment by the indirectness of its 
contact with the people. A constitu- 
tional amendment for the direct elec- 
tion of Senators has already obtained 
the adhesion of almost the required 
three-quarters of the States, and it is 
tolerably certain that this measure will 
shortly be adopted. The present Sen- 
ate, therefore, is far less likely to flout 
public opinion than was the case in 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. Nor 
can the fact be ignored that Dr. Wil- 
son is a man of more powerful con- 
victions and stronger driving power 
than could be accredited to Mr. Cleve- 
land. : 
More important than all these 
changes of political circumstances is 
the recent development of economic 
pressure against the protective policy. 
The rise of prices, high even in this 
country, has been aggravated beyond 
endurance in America, and the resent- 
ment of the wage-earners against the 
imposts put upon their bread, meat, 
milk, coal, clothing, and other neces- 
saries by the groups of local or na- 
tional monopolies will not permit the 
less scrupulous of Democratic poli- 
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ticians to sell the pass, as they did in 
Cleveland’s time. Finally, the recently 
carried constitutional amendment, au- 
thorizing a Federa] income tax, re- 
moves the most formidable weapon of 
the Protectionists. So long as the 
tariff was the only large legitimate 
source of Federal revenue, it was easy 
to argue against any large reduction of 
tariffs as endangering the financial sta- 
bility and progress of the country. The 
proposal, coupled with Tariff Reform, 
to recoup the Federal exchequer for 
losses of import revenues by means of 
a progressive income tax, removes the 
only serious argument that could be 
brought against so radical a reform. 
But Protectionists have seldom re- 
lied upon arguments. They have 
wielded other and more pliable weap- 
ons. Some opponents of Dr. Wilson’s 
policy doubtless look to divisions in 
the Democratic Party for a process of 
destruction or of mutilation. The 
Southern sugar interest, they point 
out, has already prevented sugar from 
figuring at once upon the free list, and 
there are other businesses in Demo- 
cratic States which will shortly show 
their fangs. Just as in the Republican 
Party there has long been an anti- 
Protective section, so among the Demo- 
crats, both in Congress and the coun- 
try, there are strong strains of Protec- 
tionist feeling. Mr. Underwood, the 
leader of the Democratic Party on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
is an avowed supporter of a_ high 
tariff, and will doubtless do his ut- 
most to extort considerable modifica- 
tions of the measure in its passage 
through Committee. 

But those who rely upon these busi- 
ness and tactical intrigues for a repe- 
tition of the catastrophe of 1893 are 
surely doomed to disappointment. For 
the identification of the Tariff with the 
tyranny of wealth in America has been 
staggering in its completeness. The 
conscious antagonism between wealth 


and poverty has gone nearer to the 
realization of a class-war than in any 
of our European countries. Mr. Roose- 
velt and his new Progressive Party 
have, indeed, fastened their hopes upon 
this antagonism. Mr. Roosevelt’s bid 
for power was of so revolutionary a 
character that it might have been ex- 
pected to sweep the electorate. Why 
did it not? Because, amid all his prom- 
ises, there was one lacking. He re 
fused to sweep away what everybody 
knew to be the first and most fatal 
barrier to all effective liberty and pur- 
ity of political life, the Tariff. To our 
mind, there is no stronger ground than 
this for the conviction that the Ameri- 
can people mean to have done with 
Protection, and that Conservative 
Democrats will not dare to wreck the 
bili. 

Though the pos on onlgany 
for the moment absorfed the public at- 
tention, hardly less importance at- 
taches to the Income Tax that is to 
repair the breach in Federal revenue. 
The distinctive features of this tax 
are, first, its high standard of exemp- 
tion, which converts it practically toa 
tux upon riches; and, secondly, the 
high estimate of the sum which so 
prescribed a tax is expected to yield. 
It is difficult to believe that the volume 
of wealth in America is so great and 
its distribution so uneven that a tax 
which rises to no more than 4 per 
cent. on incomes over £20,000 will yield 
a revenue of £25,000,000 per annum. 
But however this may be, the struc- 
ture of the Income Tax is such as to 
give prominence to the view that it 
is part of an organized plan to clip 
the exuberances of wealth and to com- 
pel the prosperous classes in America 
to pay their share towards the upkeep 
of the Government instead of using 
that Government, as heretofore, for a 
stalking-horse in their profitable busi- 
ness game. This larger significance of 
the policy to which Dr. Woodrow Wil- 























son has set his hand may, indeed, be 
clearly read in the compact sentences 
that form the marrow of his message. 
“Consciously or unconsciously, we have 
built up a set of privileges and exemp- 
tions from competition behind which it 
was easy for any, even the crudest 
form of combination, to organize 
monopoly, until at last nothing is nor- 
The Nation. 
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mal, nothing is obliged to stand the 
tests of efficiency and economy, in our 


. world of big business, but everything 


thrives by concerted agreement. Only 
new principles of action will save us 
from a final hard crystallization of 
monopoly and a complete loss of the 
influences that quicken enterprise and 
keep independent energy alive.” 





ANIMALS WE LAUGH AT. 


According to M. Bergson, laughter 
is “a froth with a saline base,” which 
means, if it means anything, that 
through all laughter there runs an un- 
der-current of malice, and that to 
laugh with a man itis also necessary to 
laugh at him, like the man of whom 
Horace wrote, “Dummodo risum ex- 
ecutiat sibi. . . .” Yet he who loves 
laughter for its own sake, caring little 
whether his neighbors laugh with him 
or at him, so that they laugh, will, un- 
less I am much mistaken, find a meas- 
ure of nonsense in the Frenchman’s 
dogma. Nor is everyone likely to agree 
with his verdict that we laugh at a 
red nose because it suggests paint, or 
at a negro because his face looks as 
if it had been done over with burnt 
cork. This is not how the negro looks 
in discriminating eyes, since over and 
above the blackness of him, which 
might fonceivably be acquired arti- 
ficially, there are the negroid features 
and the woolly hair. No; our laughter, 
unless it be merely that which was 
long ago compared to the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, is wholly a matter 
of association between the appearance 
of a red nose or a negroid physiognomy 
and certain characteristics which may 
excite our mirth. If I laugh at a red 


nose, it is certainly not because it sug- 
gests red paint, but because it amuses 
me as the facial symbol of either dys- 
pepsia or drunkenness, and, although 





there may be nothing essentially mirth- 
ful in either the complaint or the vice, 
there is something humorous in the 
law which compels a man to advertise 
his failing by the hue of his nose. 
Were I ever to laugh at a negro, it 
would be because his type immediately 
reminded me of the grotesque antics 
and ludicrous syntax of these men of 
ebony. As a matter of fact, I find less 
to laugh at than to weep at in this 
unfinished human being, the most 
tragic figure in all modern history. So, 
too, we laugh at a very fat man; some- 
times also, though less heartily, at a 
very ugly person, or at one who squints 
or stammers. In such laughter, per- 
haps, Bergson’s “saline base” is recog- 
nizable, yet it is as often free from 
malice and inspired rather by a feel- 
ing of pity mingled with gratitude for 
affording us amusement. 

Perhaps the truest test of this fal- 
lacy of rancour in Jaughter is provided 
by the case of such beasts and birds 
as, either by their physiognomy in re- 
pose or their behavior in action, move 
us to merriment. There are animals 
at the Zoological Gardens which it is 
impossible to look at without laughing. 
They are even more irresistible than 
the statuette known as “Billikins,” 
which claims to provoke mirth even in 
a grave-dligger. 

Consider for a moment the face of 
the hippopotamus, the owl and the pel- 
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ican; the grotesque deportment of the 
King penguin; the calisthenics of 
cranes; the begging antics of hungry 
bears; the terribly human expression 
and personality of the apes. No one 
without the professional equipment of 
a butler could look on any of these 
and forbear from laughter. The ugli- 
ness of the hippopotamus, witb the lit- 
tle fiery eyes twinkling over the cavern- 
ous mouth, is irresistible, and, as if 
a face unique in its confusion of per- 
spective were not enough to inspire 
laughter, there is the body, as broad 
as it is long, to give the animal its 
place among the grotesques of the 
wilderness. The ridiculous appearance 
of the ow] is appreciable only in cap- 
tivity, when we can watch the bird 
blinking in the full glare of daylight 
at an hour when, under natural con- 
ditions, it would be hidden from sight 
in some old trunk. At night time the 
owl, though it may mope, must be a 
very terrible reality to the mice it 
preys on and can inspire little enough 
laughter in its neighbors. The pelican, 
on the other hand, with its clumsy and 
unbirdlike build and the great yellow 
pouch that seems to hang, like an 
angler’s basket, round its neck, is al- 
ways sure of its tribute of laughter; 
and even more ludicrous is that typical 
bird of the Antarctic, the King pen- 
guin, which moves with a ridiculous 
gait suggestive of immense dignity. 
Needless to say, the penguin, though it 
appears to throw out its chest and 
walk with the deliberate air of a per- 
sonage, has no sense of its own im- 
portance, but merely behaves as the 
exigencies of life on the southern isle 
have taught it. We laugh, therefore, 
at something which we think we see, 
but which has no existence. We un- 
consciously humanize our penguin and 
laugh at the illusion. 

The absurdity of the cranes is in 
their dancing. At rest, they are merely 
tall and graceful fowl, suggestive of 


ricefields and swamps, but when in 
the mood they go through exercises in- 
credibly reminiscent of figures in the 


’ old quadrille. I have watched them 


dancing round a swamp in Queensland 
with the gravity of those taking part 
in a royal minuet, and however these 
sexual displays, as they are supposed 
to be, may appear to them, they are 
irresistibly funny in human eyes. A 
restful bear suggests nothing beyond 
symbolism of weight and strength, 
but there is nothing for it but to laugh 
when those in captivity sit back, or 
stand erect, and open their thick-lipped 
mouths for buns. All the dignity of 
strength deserts them then, and they 
are no more than greedy clowns, be- 
ing even more ridiculous when they 
occasionally turn somersaults, as street 
Arabs revolve in the hope of reward. 
Perhaps, however, the most mirth- 
provoking animals at the Zoo are the 
anthropoid apes, for the gap between 
ourselves and the orang-utan or chim- 
panzee is sufficiently wide to enable 
us to ignore the tragedy of our rela- 
tionship, which in the case of the negro 
is unforgettable. Every human ex- 
pression may be seen on the face of 
the chimpanzee: anger, perplexity, cun- 
ning, contentment. Yet it is certain 
the spectacle of a human being in that 
cage would be anything but laughable, 
and it would task the analytical pow- 
ers of M. Bergson to explain exactly 
what we find to laugh at in the “poor 
cousin.” 

There is another sense which may 
occasionally be tickled by the humor- 
ous side of animals, but, on the whole. 
their voices are not intrinsically comi- 
cal. There are, it is true, people who 
may laugh immoderately at the sudden 
sound of a parrot’s scream, but there 
is no actual reason for anything but 
annoyance. Nor is there anything in- 
fectious in the so-called “laughing” of 
gulls. We know, or ought to know, 
that the birds are not, however the 
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sound of their cry may suggest such 
a mood, laughing at all. If we con- 
template the life of the average gull, 
homeless during the great part of the 
year, storm-tossed, buffeted by wind 
and wave, imperfectly provided with 
food, and a creature of some of the 
most desolate scenes in all Nature, we 
The Academy. 
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find that the bird has little enough 
cause for laughter. We may laugh at 
it, but we can never be sure of laugh- 
ing with it, for its laughter is tragic, 
and suggests the old French saying. 
“Ce n’est pas @tre bien aisé que de 
rire”! 

F. G. Aflale. 
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Many a novel has been written about 
a man’s battle against the drink habit 
with the aid of love. A new book, 
“The Silent Battle’ by George Gibbs, 
has this for its theme. It is different 
from others, however, in that Philip 
Gallatin, the hero, conquers his fault 
in spite of a bitter misunderstanding 
which is cherished by the woman of 
his choice until the victory is won. New 
York society is pictured, a world of 
frivolity and intrigue, and in contrast 
the book begins and ends in the wilds 
of the Canadian forests. A very strong 
scene is one where in the grip of temp- 
tation, Gallatin comes to the realiza- 
tion that he must “win out,” not for 
love, but for the sake of his own self- 
respect. The evolution of Gallatin’s 
character is an interesting one to fol- 
low. D. Appleton and Co. 


A group of books for young readers 
comes from the press of Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. “Dave Porter and the 
Runaways” is the ninth volume in Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer’s “Dave Porter Se- 
ries” and adds another chapter to the 
hero’s adventures; “The Silver Island 
of the Chippewa” by D. Lange, is a 
realistic story of Indian life, which 
has the locating of the famous Silver 
Island in Lake Superior as its chief in- 
cident; in “The Red House Children at 
Grafton” Amanda M. Douglas carries 





the “Little Red House Children” into 
their new home and under the affec- 
tionate care of their new father; 
“When I was a Boy in Greece” by 
George Demetrios, which appears in 
the “Children of Other Lands Series,” 
is a bit of veritable biography, taken 
down from the lips of a Greek boy who 
not long ago came to Boston from his 
home in southern Macedonia, and who 
carries his story down to the present 
year; and Maud Lindsay’s “A Story 
Garden for Little Children” contains 
twenty charming stories for very little 
people illustrated with an equal num- 
ber of pictures by Florence Liley 
Young. 


Some of the pleasantest books are 
those that, while light in manner, have 
enough seriousness to make the read- 
ing worth while and are without dis- 
quieting intensity. Such a book is 
“The Career of Dr. Weaver” by Mrs. 
Henry Backus. Dr. Weaver is a fash- 
ionable specialist who is led by the 
popular demands of such a position to 
the place where the temptation to do 
something really dishonorable is very 
strong. There is another Dr. Weaver, 
too, whom the patients call “Dr. Jim,” 
who assists the specialist at his pri- 
vate hospital. Dr. Jim comes to re- 
volt against what he is obliged to see 
and acquiesce in. He clings to the old- 
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character at once authoritative and, in 
the highest sense of the word, popular. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


fashioned ideal for a physician, and he 
has also a conception of the modern 
Doctor’s duty toward politics and the 
betterment of social conditions. The 
characters of the two men are clearly 
worked out, but the women of the 
story while interesting are not quite 
so convincing. ‘The story has a suffi- 
cient measure of romance, and one or 
two really dramatic situations, and it 
leaves the reader with a very agreeable 
impression. L. C. Page and Co. 


The latest group of volumes in the 
“Home University Library” is one of 
the most interesting and important. 
Among them is a discussion of “Paint- 
ers and Painting,” by Sir Frederick 
Wedmore, author of “Studies in Eng- 
lish Art,” and other more elaborate vol- 
umes on the same general subject,— 
illustrated with thirty or more copies 
of famous paintings; a survey of “The 
Literature of Germany,” by Prof. J. 
G. Robertson of the University of Lon- 
don, which outlines briefly the history 
of German literature from the middle 
ages to the present time; a sketch of 
the career of “Napoleon,” by Herbert 
Fisher of Sheffield University, a re- 
markably graphic and discriminating 
book, marked by real literary charm 
as well as by discriminating judgment; 
a not-too-technical review of “The 
Origin and Nature of Life,” by Dr. 
Benjamin Moore, in which the latest 
discoveries and speculations of science 
are brought within the comprehension 
of the non-scientific reader; and a vol- 
ume on “Dr. Johnson and his Circle,” 
by John Bailey, a charming and well- 
proportioned: essay upon Johnson and 
Boswell and their time, written with 
a freshness and sympathy which make 
it notable even in this admirable series. 
Altogether, the lengthening list, of 
books in this “Library” makes a deep- 
ening impression of scope, originality 
and enduring value. They appeal to 
every intelligent taste, and are of a 





A meeting of the Women’s Philan- 
thropic Club at the house of one Mrs. 
Porter was interrupted by the discov- 
ery of Miss Mystery, lying corpse-like 
on a bed in one of the chambers. This 
heroine of Etta Anthony Baker's novel, 
“Miss Mystery,” proves memoryless 
and for a short time voiceless. All 
clues fail and she becomes practically 
the daughter of the family, which con- 
sists of Win, a young business man, 
Chester the adolescent, and Aunt Mig, 
the school ma’am. All of a sudden 
Mrs. Porter learns that a young man 
whom she once befriended, Walter 
Warren by name, has been ship- 
wrecked and that his Australian es- 
tate of $1,000,000 is hers. Just as sud- 
deniy his pseudo-widow appears with 
her claim. At the psychological mo- 
ment in walks Walter, grief stricken 
because he was saved and his bride 
drowned. For a joyful surprise, dear 
Mrs. Porter sends him to the parlor to 
his widow, whom he proceeds to de- 
nounce as an impostor, while she simul- 
taneously confesses her wicked scheme. 
But when Walter and Miss Mystery 
meet, the moment that the reader has 
been watching for all through the story 
is satisfactorily carried off. The mys- 
tery is over. The book is a lit- 
tle unmodern in giving detailed 
accounts of several proposals, but then 
it is sometimes a relief to give one’s 
imagination a rest. There are humor- 
ous moments, such as when poor Aunt 
Mig, hitherto of a socialistic turn of 
mind, inconsistently enjoys the pros- 
pects of wealth and spends her savings 
in “Fluffy-ruffies” till the money shall 
arrive. When Walt appears, however, 
she philosophically hangs up her new 
clothes, and goes back to school to 
save some more money for her 
nephews. Little, Brown & Co. 











